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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Bridgewater Treatises, No. V. Animal and 
Vegetable Physiology considered with refer- 
ence to Natural Theology. By Peter Marle 
Roget, M.D., Secretary to the Royal So- 
ciety, &c. 2vols.8vo. London, 1834. Pick. 
ering. 

No branch of inquiry is so fruitful in examples 

illustrative of the chief objects of this series of 

treatises as the one allotted to Dr. Roget. In 
none is the ‘* power, wisdom, and goodness of 

God” so admirably manifested. To whatever 

point we direct our attention, how numerous 

are the proofs of adaptation, of the benign and 
fostering care of a parental Providence, that 
force themselves on our observation ! Whether 
we consider the very simplest forms of organ- 
isation, as in the monas, or contemplate the 
exquisitely elaborated machinery presented by 
the human frame, we are equally at a loss to 
conceive how the chain itself, or any individual 
link, can be self-existent, self-created. The 
arguments for the being and attributes of the 
Deity derived from the phenomena of ani- 
mated nature, are far more cogent than most 
of those suggested by other departments, and, 
at least, equally astounding. Dr. Roget has 
treated his subject in a masterly manner ;— 
his work forms certainly a bulky pair of tomes, 
but, inasmuch as it supplies a desideratum, 
being, as far as we are aware, the only popular 
treatise on comparative anatomy in our lan- 
guage, we shall not be disposed to quarrel with 
its size. He commences by discussing final 
causes, and the functions of life in general. 
He then proceeds to divide his subject into the 
mechanical, vital, sensorial, and reproductive 
functions. Each of these he traces up from 
their earliest developement in the lowest scale 
of existence to their highest state of perfection 
in the animal kingdom. Step by step we ad- 
vance, and find organs superadded to organs, 
and function to function, yet nothing super- 
fluous, nothing unnecessary, nothing that is 
not absolutely essential, if not to the mere 
existence, at least to the well-being of the 
animal. It is impossible for us, in a journal 
like ours, even to attempt to analyse a work 
such as the one before us ; all we can do is to 
afford specimens of Dr. Roget’s style of argu- 
ment. Replete as he is with interesting facts 
and acute remarks, we yet cannot say that we 
have observed much originality either in the 
plan or the execution : still, what is done is 
well done ; and a very entertaining and highly 
instructive book is the result. It is filled with 

a multitude of exceedingly well-executed illus- 

trative woodcuts, the existence of which, how- 

ever, restricts us considerably in our choice of 
extracts, 
~ author thus opens his subject : 

0 investigate the relations which connect 
man with his Creator is the noblest exercise of 
human reason. The Being who bestowed on 
him this faculty cannot but have intended that 

e should so exercise it, and that he should ac- 

quire, through its means, some insight, how- 


ever limited, into the order and arrangements 
of creation; some knowledge, however imper- 
fect, of the divine attributes; and a distinct, 
though faint, perception of the transcendent 
glory with which those attributes are encom- 
passed. To man have been revealed the power, 
the wisdom, and the goodness of God, through 
|the medium of the book of Nature, in the va- 
|ried pages of which they are inscribed in inde- 
lible characters. On man has been conferred 
the high privilege of interpreting these cha- 
racters, and of deriving from their contempla- 
tion those ideas of grandeur and sublimity, and 
those emotions of admiration and of gratitude, 
which elevate and refine the soul, and transport 
it into regions of a purer and more exalted 
being. A study which embraces so extensive 
a range of objects, and which involves questions 
of such momentous interest to mankind, must 
necessarily be arduous, and requires for its suc- 
cessful prosecution the strenuous exertions of 
the human intellect, and the combined labours 
of different classes of philosophers during many 
ages. The magnitude of the task is increased 
by the very success of those previous efforts : 
for the difficulties augment as the objects mul- 
tiply, and the eminence on which the accumu- 
lated knowledge of centuries has placed us only 
discloses a wider horizon, and the prospect of 
more fertile regions of inquiry; till at length 
the mind, conscious of the inadequacy of its 
own powers to the comprehension of even a 
small part of the system of the universe, is ap- 
palled by the overwhelming consideration of 
the infinity that surrounds us. The reflection 
continually presents itself, that the portion of 
creation we are here permitted to behold is as 
nothing when compared with the immensity 
of space, which, on every side, spreads far 
beyond the sphere of our vision, and, indeed, 
far beyond the powers of human imagination. 
Of the planetary system, which includes this 
earth, our knowledge is almost entirely limited 
to the mathematical laws that regulate the mo- 
tions of the bodies which compose it, and to 
the celestial mechanism which patient investi- 
gation has at length discovered to be that most 
admirably calculated to preserve their harmony 
and maintain their stability. Still less have 
we the means of penetrating into the remoter 
regions of the heavens, where the result of our 
investigations respecting the myriads of lu- 
minous bodies they contain amounts to little 
more than the knowledge of their existence, of 
their countless numbers, and of the immea- 
surable distances at which they are dispersed 
throughout the boundless realms of space. Mea- 
sured on the vast scale of the universe, the 
globe we inhabit appears but as an atom; and 
yet, within the compass of this atom, what an 
inexhaustible variety of objects is contained— 
what an endless diversity of phenomena is pre- 
sented—what wonderful changes are occurring 
in rapid and perpetual succession! Throughout 
the whole series of terrestrial beings, what stu- 
died arrangements, what preconcerted adapta- 
tions, what multiplied evidences of intention, 
what signal proofs of beneficent design, exist to 








attract our notice, to excite our curiosity, and 
to animate our inquiries! Splendid as are the 
monuments of divine power and wisdom dis. 
played throughout the firmament, in objects 
fitted by their stupendous magnitude to impress 
the imagination and overpower us by their 
awful grandeur, not less impressive, nor less 
replete with wonder, are the manifestations of 
those attributes in the minuter portions of 
nature, which are mgre on a level with our 
senses, and more within the reach of our com. 
prehension. The modern improvements of op- 
tical science, which have expanded our pro- 
spects into the more distant regions of the 
universe, have likewise brought within our 
range of vision the more diminutive objects of 
creation, and have revealed to us many of the 
secrets of their structure and arrangement. But, 
farther, our reason tells us that, from the infi- 
nite divisibility of space, there still exist worlds 
far removed from the cognisance of every hu. 
man sense, however assisted by the utmost re- 
finements of art; worlds occupied by the ele. 
mentary corpuscles of matter, composing, by 
their various configurations, systems upon sys- 
tems, and comprising endless diversities of mo- 
tions, of complicated changes, and of widely 
extended series of causes and effects, destined 
for ever to remain invisible to human eyes, and 
inscrutable to human science. Thus, in what- 
ever field we pursue our inquiries, we are sure 
to arrive at boundaries within which our powers 
are circumscribed. Infinity meets us in every 
direction, whether in the ascending or descend- 
ing scale of magnitude; and we feel the impo- 
tence of our utmost efforts to fathom the depths 
of creation, or to form any adequate conception 
of that supreme and dominant Intelligence 
which comprehends the whole chain of being, 
extending from that which is infinitely small to 
that which is infinitely great.” 

Argument of design derived from the struc- 
ture of the eye :-- 

** Does not the optician, who designedly 
places his convex lens at the proper distance in 
a darkened box, for the purpose of obtaining 
vivid pictures of the external scene, evince his 
knowledge of the laws of light, of the pro 
perties of refracting media, and of the refined 
combinations of those media by which each 
pencil is brought to a separate focus, and ad- 
justed to form an image of remote objects ? 
Does it not, in like manner, argue the most 
profound knowledge and foresight in the divine 
Artist, who has so admirably hung the crystal. 
line lens of the eye in the axis of a spherical 
case, in the fore part of which He has made a 
circular window for the light to enter, and 
spread out on the opposite side a canvass to 
receive the picture? Has no thought been 
exercised in darkening the walls of this camera 
obscura, and thus preventing all reflection of 
the scattered rays that might interfere with 
the distinctness of the image? But we farther 
observe in the eye many exquisite refinements 
of construction, by which various defects, un- 
avoidable in all optical instruments of human 
workmanship, are remedied. Of this nature 
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are those which render the organ achromatic, 
which correct the spherical aberration, and 
which provide for the adjustment of its re- 
fracting powers to the different distances of the 
objects viewed; not to speak of all the external 
apparatus for the protection, the preservation, 
and the movements of the eye-ball, and for 
contributing in every way to the proper per- 
formance of its office. Are not all these irre- 
fragable proofs of the continuity of the same 
design ; and are they not calculated still far- 
ther to exalt our ideas of the Divine Intelli- 
gence, of the elaborate perfection impressed 
upon His works, and of the comprehensive 
views of His providence ?” 

What is life? is a question that has been 
asked again and again, and various, indeed, are 
the solutions that have been proposed. Let us 
hear Dr. Roget’s reply :— 

“ Life consists of a continued series of ac- 
tions and reactions, ever varying, yet con- 
stantly tending to definite ends. Most of the 
parts of which the body consists undergo con- 
tinual and progressive changes in their dimen- 
sions, figure, arrangemeut, and composition. 
The materials which have been united toge- 
ther and fashioned into the several organs, are 
themselves successively removed and replaced 
by others, which again are, in their turn, dis- 
carded, and new materials substituted, though 
without any perceptible change of external 
form. Perpetual mutation appears to consti- 
tute the fundamental law of living nature; 
and it has been further decreed by the power 
which gave the first impulse of animation to 
this organised fabric, that its movements and 
its powers shall be limited in their duration, 
and that, even when they are not destroyed by 
extraneous causes, after continuing for a cer- 
tain period, they shall come to a close. The 
law of mortality, to which all the beings that 
have received the gift of life are subjected, is a 
necessary consequence of the law of mutation ; 
and the same causes that originally effected the 
developement and growth of the system, and 
maintained it in the vigour of its maturity, by 
continuing to operate, are certain to lead to 
the demolition of the fabric they had raised, 
and to the exhaustion and final extinction of 
its powers. The individual dies; but it is only 
to give place to other beings, alike in nature 
and in form, equally partaking of the blessings 
of existence, and destined, after having, in 
their turn, given rise to a new race of suc- 
cessors, to run through the same perpetual 
cycle of changes and renovations.” 

He then shews the co-existence and harmony 
of the two laws of variety and of conformity to 
a definite type. With but few materials, na- 
ture is endless in her diversities, still preserving 
some general point of resemblance :— 

‘* The most superficial survey of nature is 
sufficient to shew that there prevail certain 
general resemblances among great multitudes 
of species, which lead us to class them into 
more or less comprehensive groups. Thus in 
the animal kingdom, quadrupeds, birds, fishes, 
reptiles, shell-fish, and insects, compose natural 
assemblages or classes, and each of these is 
readily divisible into subordinate groups or fa- 
milies. Now it results from a closer examina- 
tion of the structure and economy of plants 
and animals, that the formation of all the indi- 
vidual species comprehended in the same class 
has been conducted in conformity with a cer- 
tain ideal model, or type, as it is called. Of 
this general type all the existing forms appear 
as so many separate copies, differing, indeed, 
as to particulars, but agreeing as to general 
sharacters. The same observation applies to 


the families, the genera, and other subordinate 
groups of living beings.” 

After tracing, as we mentioned before, the 
different functions through all their various 
manifestations, having shewn how the system 
is formed, how supported, he proceeds to speak 
of its decline, demonstrating that this latter is 
the necessary consequence of its structure. At 
first the supply of nutritive materials in the 
several issues is abundant; it then diminishes 
until no more is formed than is essentially re- 
quisite, and at length it becomes deficient — 
the wheels rust, the machine fails, declines, 
and then ceases to move. Our author describes 
death as follows :— 

“ The period prescribed for its duration 
being at length completed, and the ends of 
its existence accomplished, the fabric can no 
longer be sustained, and preparation must be 
made for its inevitable fall. In order to form 
a correct judgment of the real intentions of 
nature, with regard to this last stage of life, its 
phenomena must be observed in cases where 
the system has been wholly entrusted to the 
operation of her laws. When death is the 
simple consequence of age, we find that the 
extinction of the powers of life observes an 
order the reverse of that which was followed in 
their evolution. The sensorial functions, which 
were the last perfected, are the first which 
decay; and their decline is found to commence 
with those mental faculties more immediately 
dependent on the physical conditions of the 
sensorium, and more especially with the me- 
mory, which is often much impaired, while the 
judgment remains in full vigour. The next 
faculties which usually suffer from the effects 
of age are the external senses; and the failure 
of sight and of hearing still farther contributes 
to the decline of the intellectual powers, by 
withdrawing the occasions for their exercise. 
The actual demolition of the fabric commences 
whenever there is a considerable failure in the 
functions of assimilation ; but the more imme. 
diate cause of the rapid extinction of life is 
usually the impediment which the loss of the 
sensorial power necessary for maintaining the 
movements of the chest creates to respiration. 
The heart, whose pulsations gave the first indi- 
cations of life in the embryo, generally retains 
its vitality longer than any other organ; but 
its powers being dependent on the constant 
oxidation of the blood in the lungs, cannot 
survive the interruption of this function ; and 
on the heart ceasing to throb, death may then 
be considered as complete in every part of the 
system. It is an important consideration, with 
reference to final causes, that generally long 
before the commencement of this 

* Last scene of all 

That ends this strange eventful history,’ 
the power of feeling has wholly ceased, and 
the physical struggle is carried on by the vital 
powers alone, in the absence of all consciousness 
of the sentient being, whose death may be said 
to precede, for some time, that of the body. In 
this, as well as in the gradual decline of the 
sensorial faculties, and the consequent diminu- 
tion both of mental and of physical sensibility 
in advanced age, we cannot fail to recognise 
the wise ordinances of a superintending and 
beneficent Providence, kindly smoothing the 
path along which we descend the vale of life, 
spreading a narcotic mantle over the bed of 
death, and giving to the last moments of de- 
parting sensation the tranquillity of approaching 
sleep.” 

We shall finish our extracts with the follow- 
ing, with which our author also concludes his 
subject :— 





“ The great Author of our being, who, 
while he has been pleased to confer on us the 
gift of reason, has prescribed certain limits to 
its powers, permits us to acquire, by its ex. 
ercise, a knowledge of some of the wondrous 
works of his creation, to interpret the cha. 
racters of wisdom and of goodness with which 
they are impressed, and to join our voice to 
the general chorus which proclaims ‘ His 
might, majesty, and dominion.’ From the 
same gracious hand we also derive that un- 
quenchable thirst for knowledge, which this 
fleeting life must ever leave unsatisfied ; those 
endowments of the moral sense, with which 
the present constitution of the world s0 ill 
accords; and that innate desire of perfection 
which our present frail condition is so inade. 
quate to fulfil. But it is not given to man to 
penetrate into the counsels, or fathom the de. 
signs of Omnipotence; for in directing his 
views into futurity, the feeble light of his 
reason is scattered and lost in the vast abyss, 
Although we plainly discern intention in every 
part of the creation, the grand object of the 
whole is placed far above the scope of our com. 
prehension. It is impossible, however, to con- 
ceive that this enormous expenditure of power, 
this vast accumulation of contrivances and of 
machinery, and this profusion of existence re- 
sulting from them, can thus, from age to age, 
be prodigally lavished without some ulterior 
end. Is man, the favoured creature of na- 
ture’s bounty, ‘ the paragon of animals,’ whose 
spirit holds communion with celestial powers, 
formed but to perish with the wreck of his 
bodily frame? Are generations after genera- 
tions of his race doomed to follow in endless 
succession, rolling darkly down the stream of 
time, and leaving no track in its pathless 
ocean? Are the operations of Almighty power 
to end with the present scene? May we not 
discern in the spiritual constitution of man 
the traces of higher powers, to which those he 
now possesses are but preparatory; some em- 
bryo faculties which raise us above this earthly 
habitation ? Have we not in the imagination 
a power but little in harmony with the fetters 
of our bodily organs ; and bringing within our 
view purer conditions of being, exempt from 
the illusions of our senses and the infirmities 
of our nature, our elevation to which will 
eventually prove that all these unsated desires 
of knowledge, and all these ardent aspirations 
after moral good, were not implanted in us in 
vain? Happily there has been vouchsafed to 
us, from a higher source, a pure and heavenly 
light to guide our faltering steps, and animate 
our fainting spirit, in this dark and dreary 
search—revealing those truths which it imports 
us most of all to know, giving to mortality 
higher sanctions, elevating our hopes and our 
affections to nobler objects than belong to earth, 
and inspiring more exalted themes of thanks- 
giving and of praise.” : a 

It is difficult, in a work of this description, 
to select; interesting facts are so numerous, 
acute remarks so beautifully scattered through 
the two volumes, that we are at a loss what to 
transfer to our pages—each seems to have an 
equal claim with the rest. In this dilemma we 
must refer our readers to the treatise itself, 
again assuring them that, though of imposing 
size, the perusal will be amply repaid. 

We conclude with congratulating Dr. Roget 
on the very able way in which he has executed 
his task. 
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The Bishoprick Garland; or, a Collection of 
Legends, Songs, Ballads, &c., belonging to 
the County of Durham. 8vo. pp. 84. Lon- 
don, 1834. Nichols; Baldwin and Cradock. 

[Only 150 copies printed. ] 

Oye of those nice little pieces of local an. 
tiquities which it refreshes our minds to peruse. 
The quaint remains of the olden times, the 
dreds and patches preserved from the habits 
ofour ancestors in far remote ages, the glimpses 
attheir sports and their calibre for enjoyments, 
their very freaks, follies, and credulities, are all 
ofinterest to their successors, before they, in 
their turn, fill the scene, and trifle in their way, 
to bequeath a similar legacy to the generations 
of a few centuries hereafter. To be sure, we 
fatter ourselves that we are too wise and too 
enlightened for such a legacy; but so did 
they! In their sphere they had the march of 
intellect and the schoolmaster abroad just as 
much as we have —the manner and phrase. 
logy of self-laudation were different, not the 
matter — and that’s all, 

The county of Durham is rich in antique 
recollections; and many of them have been 
rescued from going down to oblivion by the 
care and assiduity of eminent writers. Still 
the gleanings here gathered possess no common 
merits. 
with curious subjects; and sometimes throws a 
light upon history, while at others it illustrates 
our legendary lore, and amuses us with the 
fuetie, the superstitions, the satirical effu- 
sions, the stirring biographies, the family feuds 
oralliances, and, in short, the every day say- 
ings and doings of our worthy progenitors. Of 
these we shall copy a few specimens for the 
entertainment of the public; to which, as so 
limited a number of the work is printed, we 
trust our selections will be the more acceptable. 
We begin with the beginning :— 

“ A lamentation on the death of Sir Robert 
Neville, Lord of Raby, in the year 1282; al- 
luding to an ancient custom of offering a stag 
at the high altar of Durham Abbey, on Holy- 
Rood day, (Sept. 18th,) accompanied with the 
winding of horns :— 

* Wel-i-wa, sal ys hornes blaw, 
Holy-rode this day ; 

Nou es he dede, and lies law, 

Was wont to blaw them ay.’ 

This is probably the oldest genuine rhyme con- 

nected with the bishoprick of Durham.” 

The name of Collingwood, rendered so illus- 
trious in our own time, enhances the interest 
of its early recollection :— 

“« The Collingwoods have borne the name, 
Since in the bush the buck was ta’en ; 
But when the bush shall hold the buck, 
Then welcome faith, and farewell luck.’ 

The crest of the Collingwoods is a stag at 

gaze, under an oak-tree, proper. A branch of 

this family (originally of Eslington, Co. Nor- 
thumberland,) was seated in the county of 

Durham, at Dalden, Eppleton, and Hetton-on- 

the-Hill. ‘The allusion is obscure, and at pre- 

eat difficult to unriddle.” 

The ballad of the famous rebellion of 1569, 
when the Earls of Northumberland and West- 
morland rose for the deliverance of the Queen 
of Scots, is given from the Bishop of Dromore’s 
“py; and the most perfect, we should think, 
that could be produced. We regret that its 
length (thirty -eight four line verses, with 
hotes,) prevents our inserting it, at least in 
= A ‘*¢ The Worme of Lambton” is a 

arkable story belonging to the family of 

Lord Sadinms... ilies y 
“The young heir of Lambton led a dissolute 

and evil course of life, equally regardless of the 

obligations of his high estate and the sacred 


The volume is prettily embellished | 





duties of religion. According to his profane 
custom, he generally amused himself on Sun- 
days by fishing, and was frequently to be seen 
angling in the River Wear, at the time when 
all good men should have been engaged in the 
solemn observance of the day. After having 
toiled in vain for some time, he vented his 
disappointment at his ill success, in curses 
‘loud and deep,’ to the great scandal of all who 
heard him, on their way to holy mass, and to 
the manifest peril of his own soul. At length 
he felt something extraordinary ‘ tugging’ at 
the end of his line; and, in the hope of hook- 
ing a large fish, he exerted the utmost skill 
and care; yet it required all his strength to 
bring the expected fish to land. But what was 
his surprise and mortification, when, instead of 
a fish, he found that he had only caught a 
worm of most unseemly and disgusting appear- 
ance, and he hastily tore it from his hook and 
flung it into a well hard by.* He again threw 
his line into the stream, when a stranger, of 
venerable appearance, passing by, asked, * What 
sport?’ To which he replied, *‘ Why, truly, I 
think I’ve caught the devil;’ and directed the 
inquirer to look into the well. The stranger 
saw the worm, and remarked that he had never 
seen ‘ the like of it’ before—that it was like an 
eft; but that it had nine holes on each side of 
its mouth, and that it ‘ tokened no good.’ 
The worm remained ‘ unheeded’ in the well, 
but soon grew so large that it became neces- 
sary to seek another abode. It usually lay in 
the day-time ‘coiled’ round a rock in the 
middle of the river, and at night frequented a 
neighbouring hill, * twining’ itself around the 
base ; and it continued to increase in length 
until it could ‘ lap’ itself three times round the 
hill. The dreaded worm now became the 
terror of the ‘ whole country side,’ devouring 
lambs, ‘ sucking’ the cows’ milk, and commit- 
ting every species of injury on the cattle of the 
affrighted peasantry. The immediate neigh- 
bourhood was soon laid waste and barren; and 
the worm, finding no further support on the 
north side of the river, crossed the stream 
towards Lambton Hall, where the old lord was 
then living, oppressed with grief and sorrow ; 
bewailing the ‘loss of his son, who, having re- 
pented him dfjhis former sins, had ‘ gone to 
the wars in a far distant land.’ The terrified 
household assembled in council, and after many 
conflicting opinions had been advanced, the 
advice of the steward, a man of great experi- 
ence and far advanced in years, was adopted, 
which was, that the large trough which stood 
in the court-yard should be immediately filled 
with milk. ‘The monster approached, and ea- 
gerly drinking the milk, returned to repose 
around its favourite hill, without inflicting 
further injury. Next day the worm was seen 
crossing the river at the same hour, and di- 
recting its way to the hall. The quantity of 
milk to be provided was svon found to be the 
produce of ‘nine kye;’ and if any portion short 
of this quantity was neglected or forgotten, the 
worm shewed the most violent signs of rage, by 
* lashing’ its tail round the trees in the park, 
and tearing them up by the roots. Many a 
gallant knight, of undoubted fame and prowess, 
had sought to slay this monster, which was 
now ‘ the terror of the whole country ;’ and it 
is related, that in these ‘ fearful’ combats, al- 
though the worm had been frequently cut 

* «© Still known by the name of the ‘ Worm Well’—it 
had formerly a cover and an iron ladle. ‘ Half a century 
ago, it was in repute as a wishing well, and was one of 
the scenes dedicated to the usual festivities and supersti- 
tions of Midsummer Eve. A crooked pin (the usual 
tribute of the ‘ wishers’) may sometimes be still disco- 


vered, sparkling amongst the clear gravel at the bottom 
of its basin,’” 





ee 
asunder, yet the severed parts immediately re. 
united, and the valiant assailant never escaped 
without the loss of life or limb; so that, after 
many fruitless and fatal attempts to destroy 
the worm, it remained in tranquil possession 
of its favourite hill— all men fearing to en- 
counter so deadly a foe. At length, after seven 
long years, the gallant heir of Lambton re- 
turned from the wars, and found the broad 
lands of his ancestors ‘ waste and desolate.” 
He heard the ‘ wailings’ of the people; for 
their hearts were filled with fear and alarm. 
He hastened to the hall of his ancestors, and 
received the embraces of his aged father, who, 
worn out with grief and sorrow, both for the 
absence of his son (whom he had long consi- 
dered dead) and for the dreadful waste inflicted 
on his fair domain by the devastations of the 
worm, was rapidly descending to the grave. 
The heir of Lambton ‘ took no rest’ until he 
crossed the river to examine the worm ‘ as it 
lay’ coiled around the base of the hill; and 
after hearing the fate of all those who had 
fallen in the deadly strife, (being a knight* of 
tried valour and sound discretion,) he con- 
sulted a sybil on the surest means to destroy 
the monster. She told him that he had * him. 
self? been the cause of all the misery which 
‘ afflicted’ the country, (which increased his 
grief, and strengthened his resolution); that 
he must have his best suit of mail studded 
with spear-blades, and take his stand on the 
rock in the middle of the river, trusting to his 
own valour and the might of his good sword ; 
making a solemn vow, that, if successful, he 
would slay the first living thing he met, but, if 
he failed to do so, the lords of Lambton, for 
nine generations, would never die in their beds. 
He made the vow in the chapel of his fore- 
fathers, and caused his armour to be studded 
with the blades of the sharpest spears. He 
took his stand on the rock in the middle of the 
river, and unsheathing his trusty sword, which 
had never failed him in time of need, he com. 
mended himself to the protection and to the 
will of Providence. At the accustomed hour, 
the worm uncoiled its lengthened folds, and, 
leaving the hill, took its usual course towards 
Lambton Hall, and approached the rock where 
the knight stood ready and eager for the com- 
bat. He struck the monster on the head with 
all his ‘ might,’ but without producing any 
other visible effect than to ‘ irritate’ and ‘ vex’ 
the worm; which, closing on the knight, 
clasped its frightful ‘ coils’ around him, and 
endeavoured to strangle him in its poisonous 
embrace. But he was well provided against 
this expected extremity; for the more closely 
he was pressed by the worm, the more deadly 
were the wounds inflicted by his coat of spears, 
until the river ran with a crimson ‘ gore of 
blood.’ The strength of the worm diminished 
with its incessant efforts to destroy the knight ; 
who, seizing a favourable opportunity, made 
such good use of his trusty sword, that he cut 
the monster in two: the severed part was im- 
mediately carried away by the force of the 
current, and the worm being thus unable to 
re-unite itself, was, after a long and desperate 
conflict, finally destroyed by the gallantry and 
courage of the knight of Lambton. The af- 
flicted household were devoutly engaged in 
prayer during this mortal encounter; but, on 
the happy issue of the combat, the knight, ac- 
cording to promise, blew a blast on his bugle, 


* © A curious entry in an old MS. fe ge | lately in 
the possession of the family of Middleton, of Offerton, 
states that, ‘ John Lambeton that slewe ye worm, was 
Knight of Rhodes and Lord of Lambeton and Wod 
Api ton, after the dethe of fower brothers, sans esshew 
mate, 
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to assure his father of his safety, and that he 
might let loose his favourite hound, which, 
according to pre-concerted agreement, was 
destined to be the sacrifice; but the aged pa- 
rent, forgetting every thing but his parental 
feelings, rushed forward to embrace his son. 
When the knight beheld his father, he was 
overwhelmed with grief; he could not raise his 
arm against his parent, yet, vainly hoping that 
his vow might be accomplished, and the curse 
averted, by destroying the next living thing he 
met, he blew another blast on his bugle, when 
his favourite hound broke loose, and bounded 
forward to receive his caresses. The gallant 
knight, with ¢ grief and reluctance,’ once more 
drew his sword, still reeking with the gore of 
the monster, and plunged it into the heart of 
his faithful companion. But in vain :— the 
prediction was fulfilled, and the sybil’s curse 
pressed heavily on the house of Lambton ‘ for 
nine generations.’ ”’* 

About 1310 the see of York began to claim 
certain rights and superiorities over the see 
of Durham; and the struggle was long con- 
tinued. To the present day, we understand, 
*“‘ on certain occasions, a person is sent to 
Durham to summon the dean and chapter to 
York, to do some act of submission, to which 
the dean and chapter of Durham answer, ‘ Your 
message is impertinent.’ ”’ 

The “* Cauld (cold) Lad of Hilton” is a sin- 
gular legend; but, as it is related by Surtees, 
we pass it over for the ‘* Pelton Brag,’’ as 
vouched for by an old female of ninety, living 
near the spot :-— 

*¢ She said, I never saw the ‘ brag’ very dis- 
tinctly, but I frequently heard it. It some- 
times appeared like a calf, with a white hand. 
kerchief about its neck, and a bushy tail. It 
came also like a galloway, but more often like 
a coach-horse, and went trotting along the 
*lonin, afore folks, settin up a great nicker 
and a whinney every now and then;’ and it 
came frequently like a‘ dickass,’ and it always 
stopped at the pond at the four ‘ lonin ends, 
and nickered and whinnied.’ My brother once 
saw it like four men holding up a white sheet. 
I was then sure that some near relation was 
going to die; which was true. My husband 
once saw it in the image of a naked man 
without a head. I knew a man of the name of 
Bewick that was so frightened, that he hanged 
himself ‘ for fear on’t.” Whenever the mid- 
wife was sent for, it always came up with her 
in the shape of a ‘ galloway.’ Dr. Harrison 
wouldn’t believe in it; but he met it one night 
as he was going home, and it ‘ maist’ killed 
him; but he never would tell what happened, 


* ««« The precise date of the story is of course uncer- 
tain.’ It is stated by some, that the heir of Lambton had 
gone to the Holy Wars; and there are circumstances 
preserved in the narrative difficult to reconcile, and 
which are evidently the interpolations of modern times. 
Popular tradition, though in general true in the main, is 
cdilem correct in details; and the precise time when the 
event happened which gave birth to the legend must be 
dated much earlier than the period assigned. Be this as 
it may, nine ascending generations from Henry Lambton, 
of Lambton, Esq. M.P. (elder brother to the late General 
Lambton) would exactly reach to Sir John Lambton, 
Knight of Rhodes; and the popular tradition holds, that 
none of the Lords of Lambton during the period of the 
* curse’ ever died in their beds. Sir William Lambton, 
who was colonel of a regiment of foot, in the service of 
Charles I., was slain at the bloody battle of Marston 
Moor, and his son William (his eldest son by his second 
wife), inheriting the loyalty and gallantry of his father, 
* received his death’s wound at Wakefield,’ at the head of 
a troop of dragoons, in 1643. The fulfilment of the 
curse was inherent in the ninth of descent, as above 
stated, and great anxiety prevailed during his life-time 
amongst the hereditary depositaries of the traditions of 
the county, to know if the curse would ‘ hold good to 
the end.’ He died in his chariot, crossing the new 
bridge: thus giving the last connecting link to the chain 
of circumstantial tradition connected with the history of 
the Worme of Lambton,” 


and didn’t like to talk about it ; and whenever 
the ‘ brag’ was mentioned, he sat ‘ trimilin and 
shakin’ by the fireside. My uncle had a white 
suit of clothes, and the first time he ever put 
them on he met the ‘ brag,’ and he never had 
them on afterwards but he met with some mis- 
fortune ; and once, when he met the ‘ brag,’ 
and had his white suit on, (being a bold man,) 
and having been at a christening, he was de- 
termined to get on the brag’s back; but when 
he com to the four ‘lonin ends,’ the brag 
‘ joggled him so sore,’ that he could hardly 
keep his seat, and at last it threw him off into 
the middle of the pond, and then ran away, 
setting up a great nicker and laugh, just ‘ for 
all the world like a Christian.’ But this I 
know to be true of my own knowledge, that 
when my father was dying, the brag was heard 
coming up the lonin like a coach and six, and 
it stood before the house, and the room 
* shaked ;’ and it gave a terrible yell when my 
father died, and then it went clattering and 
galiopin down the lonin, as if ‘ yeben and yerth 
was coming together.’ ” 

The following couplet is a good specimen of 
the northern dialect :— 

*€ Kittle t’ coal, and mak t’ ingle shine; 
Steek v’ dere, and keep out t’ swine.” 

To which, by way of local curiosity, a pit- 
man’s praise and a pitman’s love song will be 
| proper accompaniments :— 

«« The bonny pit laddie, the canny pit laddy, 

The bonny pit laddy for me, O! 


He sits in his hole as black as a coal, 
And brings the white siller to me, O! 
The bonny pit laddy, the canny pit laddy, 
The bonny pit laddy for me, O! 
He sits on his cracket, and hews in his jacket, 
And brings the white siller to me, O !* 
* * * . * 
| «* T wish my love she was a cherry, 
| Growing upon yon cherry-tree ; 
And aw mysel, a bonny blackbird, 
| How aw would pick that cherry, cherree. 
| ; O, my hinney, my bonny hinney, 
| O, my hinney, my bonny hinnee ; 
| The _—" think on her, my heart’s set upon 
er, 
| She’s fairer than ever she us’d for to be, 
| I wish my love she was a grey ewe, 
Grazing by yonder river side ; 
And aw mysel a bonny black tup, 
By that ewe’s side aw always would bide. 
Aw wish my love she was a fish— 
Aye, a fish in yonder sea; 
And aw mysel a bonny fisher lad, 
How aw would fish that fishy, fishee ! 
I wish my love was in a kist, 
And aw mysel to carry the key ; 
I would open the kist, and give her a kiss, 
And kiss her again for company.” 


Of the popular songs the following is, we 
| think, the most peculiar :— 


** My bairn’s a bonny bairn, a canny bairn, a bonny bairn, 
My bairn’s a canny bairn, and never looks dowly ; 
My bairn’s a canny bairn, a canny bairn, a bonny bairn, 
My bairn’s a bonny bairn, and not a yellow-youley. 
All the neet ower and ower, 
And all the neet ower again ; 
All the neet ower and ower, 
‘The peacock follows the hen. 
A hen’s a hungry dish, 
A goose is hollow within ; 
There's no deceit in a pudding ; 
A pie’s a dainty thing.” 


Three epitaphs are equally illustrative of 
these pages :— 





** Cooper. 
Here lies Cooper, all alone, 
Matthew is dead, the base is gone. 
Said to be written on old Matthew Cooper, 
Clerk, M.A., one of the petit canons and sing- 
ing-men of the cathedral. 


* « The following appears rather an imitation of the 
foregoing than an original verse :— 
My bonny keel laddie, my canny keel laddie, 
T he bonny keel laddie for me, O! 
He sits in his keel, as black as the deel, 





And brings the white money to me, O !” 





Se ARISTA 
Gentle John. 
Pray for the soul of gentle John, 
If ye please ye may, or let it alone— 
’Tis all one. 
Barnabus Hutehinson. 
Under this thorn-tree 
Lies honest Barnabee ; 
But where he is gone— 
To Heaven or Hell— 
[I freely do own] 
That I cannot teil. 
He was a proctor at Durham, and died 18th 
March, 1634.”’ 

We conclude with a touching ballad of Sir 
John-le-Spring, ‘* who was murthered in the 
arms of his leman, in his bower at Houghton. 
le-Spring, 1311. 

Fray for the sowle of Sir John-le-Spring, 
When the black monks sing, 
And the vesper bells ring ; , 
Pray for the sprite of a murdered knight, 
Pray for the sowle of Sir John-le-Spring. 
He fell not, when before the-+-++++++++- * 
The waning crescent fled, 
When the martyr’s palm and golden crown 
Reward Christ’s soldier dead. 
He fell not in the battling field, 
Beneath St. George’s banner bright, 
When the pealing wo | of victory 5 
Might cheer the sowle of a dying knight; 
But at dead of night, in the soft moonlight, 
In his garden bower he lay ; : 
And the dew of sleep did his eye-lids steep 
In the arms of his leman gay. 
And by murderous hand, and bloody brand, 
In that guilty bower, 
With his paramour, 
Did his sowle from his body fleet, 
And through mist and mirk, and moonlight gray, 
Was forc’d away from the bleeding clay 
To the dreaded judgment seat. 
In the southern aisle, his coat of mail 
Hangs o’er his marble shrine; 
And his tilting spear is rusting there, 
His helm, and his gaberdine. 
And aye the mass priest sings his song, 
And patters many a prayer; 
And the chanting beli tolls loud and long, 
And aye the lamp burns there. 
And still, when that guilty night returns, 
On the eve of St. Barnaby bright, 
The dying taper faintly burns — 
With a wan and a wavering light. 
And the clammy midnight dew breaks forth, 
Like drops of agony, : 
From the marble dank ; and the armories’ clank 
Affrights the priest on his knee. 
And high overhead, with shivering tread, 
Unearthly footsteps pass; __ 
For the spirits of air are gathering there, 
And mock the holy mass. 
Lordlings, mind how your vows you keep, 
And kiss no leman gay; 
For he that sinks in sin to sleep, 
May never wake to pray. 


Judge not, sinner as thou art, 

Commune with thy sinful heart, 

And watch, for thou knowest not the hour; 
And to Jesus bright, and Mary of might, 
Pray for the sowle of the murder’d knight 
That died in his moonlight bower.” 

We have only to add, that we trust we have 
fulfilled our hope, by presenting our readers 
with an agreeable miscellany from this gra- 
phically “ beautified ” and, in other respects, 
highly interesting volume. The author, we 
believe, is Sir Cuthbert Sharpe. 


The Darker Superstitions of Scotland Illus. 
trated, from History and Practice. By John 
Graham Dalyell, F.A.S.E. Pp. 700. Edin- 
burgh. 

Mr. Datyett has here taken up a most In- 

teresting subject, and he has shewn us that he 

is well acquainted with the abundant materials 
which exist for its illustration. One of the 
greatest faults, indeed, of his book is, that it 1s 
too learned, or rather that it has too much of 
the parade of learning; and the formidable 
array of authorities which occupies the lower 





* There is the figure of a cross here in the original, 
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portion of every page, is enough to damp the 
courage of most of his readers. This, how- 
ever, is not the only thing against which we 
exclaim. Mr. Dalyell has very much diminished 
the attractions which his book ought to pos- 
sess, by attempting a turgid and metaphorical 
style of writing, the inevitable consequence of 
which must be to make it dry and heavy. In 
the perusal of it, our brains get confused 
among his long words and his indefinite and, 
to our apprehension, often unmeaning sen- 
tences; and what would otherwise be < 
pleasing task, becomes, even to us, who are 
used to such things, a wearisome labour. We 
could point out not a few passages where this 
fault is carried so far, as to make the language 
any thing but English. But we will not, nor 
need we, draw upon ourselves the imputation 
of acting unfairly, by seeking far for illustra- 
tions of our meaning : every page presents them 
in abundance, and we cannot do better than 
begin with the first. We had some intention 
of giving with our extracts a running para- 
phrase, after the manner of Jo. Tzetzes upon 
Lycophron ; but on further consideration of 
this matter, whether it be that Mr. Dalyell 
beats the poet, or that our ingenuity is not 
equal to that of his commentator, we find that 
we must restrain ourselves to humbler at- 
tempts. 

Thus, then, Mr. Dalyell commenceth his 
operations :— 

“If mankind, sickening, wasted and died, 
while the secret source of corrosion was un- 
seen, the superstition of darker ages ascribed 
it rather to demoniac agency than to dis- 
tempered organisation. When the fruits of 
the earth were blighted, or the works of pa- 
tient industry perished, — if disappointment 
lowered over the morning of life, and its even- 
ing set in sorrow—such calamities were charged 
to the enmity of supernatural beings, with 
whom credulity associated the more obnoxious 
of the human race. No account was held of 
the casualties inseparable from sublunary dis- 
pensations ; celestial energies were forgot in 
the dreaded faculties gratuitously conferred on 
terrestrial creatures, The terror of invisible 


2 


shafts exaggerated an insane apprehension of 


danger. Hope fostered illusion; nature’s im- 
mutable ordinances were neither rendered ex- 
pletive of remarkable incidents, nor was there 
any appeal made to reason, though matured 
by experience. Inconsistency unhinged the 
mind, which, in its disturbance, invested con- 
temptible products with miraculous virtues ; 
and yielded to the most extravagant ceremonies, 
in the vain confidence of deriving infallible 
efficacy from their practice. Dreams and 
Visions, originating in a morbid constitution, 
were accepted as Divine inspirations — oracles 
emanated from ebriety—angelic concerts floated 
on the moaning of the winds— atmospheric 
coruscations |i. e. thunder and lightning] an- 
nounced spiritual presence —destiny was read 
in the stars. An indiscreet precipitation in 
forming false conclusions shook the founda- 
tions of truth. * * ®* Incorporating 
fanaticism in its train, the blindness of super- 
Stition intermixed its baneful influence with 
the total series of worldly arrangements ; it 
subverted the resolution of the rational, by in- 
culcating belief in things incompatible with the 
appointed order and the admirable harmonies 
ofthe universe. * * * It was not then, 
48 Now, that science, courting scrutiny, widened 
the sphere of public welfare, or that liberality 
propounded recompense for adventure in quest 
of knowledge. Mystery shielded artifice—in- 
tolerance frowned on learning ; he who would 





have readily corrected the folly of his fellows 
was branded as himself the more foolish. The 
veil of ignorance, thickening around the dawn- 
ings of intellectual refulgence, preserved super- 
stition in its sway.” 

Who but John Graham Dalyell would have 
had the * tact” to hide his meaning from the 
prying eyes of the curious under such mys- 
terious expressions as—‘‘ the terror of invisible 
shafts exaggerating an insane apprehension of 
danger; ” ‘ nature’s immutable ordinances 
being expletive of remarkable incidents ;’’ ** in- 
discreet precipitation shaking foundations ;”’ 
* subverting the resolution of the rational, by 
inculcating belief in things incompatible with 
the appointed order of the universe ;” ** science, 
by courting scrutiny, widening the sphere of 
public welfare ;”’ or, ** the veil of ignorance 
thickening around the dawnings of intellectual 
refulgence ?”” What boldness there is shewn 
in adopting such an elegant, though by some 
most falsely considered vulgar, metaphor, as 
that of ** inconsistency wnhinging the mind !” 
In the whole circle of our reading we have met 
with but one other that may be compared with 
it, and that is in a very old and not very well 
known poet, who exclaims in a fit of wonder, 
that it seemed to him “‘ as if the heavens were 
unhung off their hooks.’ Again, who else 
would have thought of the beautiful metaphor 
of confounding oracles with the consequences 
of a man’s drunkenness—emanations or out- 
pourings, as it were, of his ebriety?* Some 
have ventured totalk of music floating on the 
winds ; but how original is the idea of ‘‘ angelic 
concerts floating on their moaning !” 

So much for Mr. Dalyell’s style. Having 
now said all we have to say against his book, 
we will proceed to the pleasanter task of saying 
what we can in the way of commendation. 
We confess that the only favourable light in 
which we can look upon it, is that of a collec- 
tion of materials illustrating the superstitions 
of his country, gathered together, condensed, 
and arranged from widely scattered sources. 
As such, it is a book full of erudition and in- 
terest, and abounding in curious information. 
We could have wished, indeed, for many rea- 
sons, that he had omitted his allusions to the 
superstitions of the Greeks or Romans, and 
to those of the modern peoples of Asia, Africa, 
or America,—- more particularly because, by 
so doing, he would have left himself room for 
enlarging on some branches of the subject 
embraced in his most comprehensive plan. 
His chapter on ‘* Imaginary Beings,” for in- 
stance, is far too concise. He complains, by 
the way, of the want of early allusions to the 
influence of the ‘ evil eye;’? and seems not 
aware that this is one of the superstitions of 
which there occurs the earliest mention among 
the records of the Teutonic nations of western 
Europe. In the Anglo-Saxon poem of Beo- 
wulf, Hrothgar warns the hero not to confide 
too much in his strength, for ( Beowulf, 
v. 3522, ed. Kemble, 1833) — 

* eft sona hid 
pet pec adl oS%e ecg 
eafodes ge-twefed, 
ode fyres feng, 
0d%e flides wylm, 
0dde gripe meces, 
0dée gares fliht, 
0d%e atol yldo, 
03Se edgena bearhtm, 
for-sited and for-sworced.” 








* « EmanaTe—to flow from, applied to fluids, as 
light emanates from the sun; perspirable matter from 
animal bodies.”— Webster, 





*¢ eft-soons will it be 
that sickness or the edge of weapons 
will separate thee from thy valour ; 
or the fang of fire, 
or the wave of the flood, 
or the gripe of the sword, 
or the flight of the javelin, 
or base old age, 
or the wink of eyes, 
will overset and darken thee.” 

The supposed fact and circumstances of the 
intercourse between the witches and their 
supernatural associates constituted the black- 
ness of the crime of sorcery in the eyes of their 
fanatical persecutors ; but it was the purpose 
for which that intercourse was believed to be 
sought, that rendered it terrible to those who 
thought themselves injured thereby. It was 
no slight grievance that their property should 
be liable to waste and destruction from attacks 
which they could neither foresee nor ward off ; 
but the grievance was vastly aggravated when 
they felt their own persons, and the persons of 
their families and their friends, exposed to 
danger from the same unseen causes. 

“One [witch] reached Henry Janie’s house, 
with a stoup [water-pail] in hir hand, with the 
boddome formest, and sat down ryght fornent 
[opposite] the said Henrie, and gantit [yawned] 
thryce on him: and going furth he followit 
hir; and being on the brigstane, scho lukit 
over her shoulder, and turned up the quhyt 
[white] of her eye, quhair [where] by hir di- 
vilrie, their fell ane great weght upoun him, 
that he was forcit to set his bak to the wall ; 
and when he came in, he thoucht the hous ran 
about with him; and theirefter lay seik ane 
lang time.’ ”’ 

This was one of the effects of the ‘‘ evil eye.” 
A common practice was that of transferring 
diseases from one person to another. 

‘*¢ A woman was cured by different mystical 
expedients and certain enchanted yarn; but 
her malady infecting ‘ James Liddell, cordiner 
in Spote, at his cuming first over the dur, 
quhair the said inchantit yairn wes laid, quhair- 
by scho convalescit and he deceissit.? The 
distemper might pass through a succession of 
animated beings before proving mortal, nor was 
it transferred indispensably to the human 
species. Kathereine Greive pactioned for the 
cure of Elspeth Tailyeour, ‘ deadlie diseasit ; 
and immediatlie helped hir and took the seik- 
nes of hir, and cuist [cast] it on ane calf, and 
immediatlie the calf died’ * * ‘The mother 
of a sick child was directed to weigh the child, 
and taking its weight in barley, to prepare 
meat for it three successive mornings; then to 
take the first sup of the meat, ‘ and give it to 
Katherine Sinclairis bairne [chi/d] that was in 
the hous; quhairupoun that bairne mendit, 
and the uthir bairne grew seik : and quhen the 
said Katherine heard it, scho was angrie’ and 
threatened the prescriber, ‘ quha [who] bad hir 
set the credell on the uther syd of the hous, 
quher the calff stuid, quhilk [which] the said 
Katherine did—and sua [so] on the nixt night, 
the bairne was weill and the calff deit.’ ” 

Not unfrequently was a person supposed to 
be saved from death by the destruction of one 
of his fellow-men, sometimes even by one of his 
own blood. Such was the case of Hector Monro 
in 1577. 

* He had fallen sick, and, as at a former 
period he sought his brother’s convalescence 
through the aid of sorcerers, now he resorted to 
the same medium for his own preservation. Ma- 
rion M‘Ingarrath administered three draughts 
of water, wherein three stones had been in- 
fused: § eftir lang consultatioun had with hir, 
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sche declarit that thair was na remeid,’ unless 
the principal man of his blood should suffer 
death for him ; who, on further discussion, was 
found to be George Monro, eldest son of Ca- 
therine Ross, Lady Foulis, consequently half- 
brother of Hector, the quererit. * * In 
prosecuting their occult treason, the parties 
arranged that no one should enter the house of 
Hector, the invalid, previous to the arrival of 
George Monro, the devoted victim ; that after 
he came, Hector, presenting his own left hand, 
should take him by the right, but without 
uttering a word until the devoted should break 
silence first. “® * An hour after midnight 
the sorceress, with an accomplice, quitted Hector, 
her patient, and reaching a certain spot per- 
taining to two conterminous overlords, near 
the sea-flood, they removed the turf, and dug a 
grave to receive him. The remainder of the 
ceremony is explained sufficiently in an indict- 
ment addressed to Hector Monro, whereon he 
was subsequently tried. ‘ They patt you ina 
paire of blanketts, and careit you furth to the 
said graif: and they war all commandit to be 
dum, and nevir to speik.ane word unto the 
tyme that scho (Marion M’Ingarrath) and your 
foster-mother sould first speik with your maister 
the devill: and being brocht furth wes laid in 
the said graif, and the grene eird [earth] was 
cuttit wes laid abone, and haldin doun with 
stalfis [s¢aves], the said witch being besyd you: 
and the said Cristiane Neill, your foster-mother, 
wes commandit to ryn the breid [breadth] of 
nyne rigis [ridges], and in hir hand Neill 
Younger, Hector Leithis sone,— and how sone 
the said Cristen had run the breid of nyne rigis, 
scho come agane to the graif quhair ye wes 
lyand [dying] and inquyrit at the said witch, 
quhilk [which] wes hir schois [choice], quha 
answerit that the said Mr. Hector wes hir 


schois to leif [dive], and your brother George 
to die for you: and this forme wes thryis that 
nycht ; and theireftir ye wes careit [carriedj 
hame, all the companie beand [being] dum, and 


Wes put to your bed.’ * The course 
above detailed accomplished its purpose; for 
the devoted victim, George Monro, was seized 
with a mortal distemper in April 1590, of which 
he died in June.” 

For the destruction of property the measures 
pursued by the witches were more sure and 
more secret even than those of the incendiaries 
of the present day. 

*¢ Alexander Hamilton was tried for meeting 
the grand enemy, Satan, by appointment, ‘ upon 
the hillis be wast the castell of Dunce ;’ and in 
revenge of an injury done by *‘ Mr. James 
Cokburne, proveist of Hadingtoun, the said 
Alexander was commandit be the devill, his 
maister, to draw thrie heidis of corne furth of 
ilk ane of Mr. James’ stakis, than standing in 
his barne-yaird, and thaireftir to cayrie thame 
to Garnetone hillis, thair to be brunt; accord- 
ing to the quhilk command, the said thrie 
heidis of corne war drawne out be the said 
Alexander furth of the said stakis, and brunt 
be him in Garnetoun hillis; at the burneing 
wherof, the said proveist of Hadingtoun haifing 
ane kilfull of corne then drying in his kill, the 
samin, be the said Alexander his devillisch 
sorcerie, and the assistance of the devill, his 
maister, was altogidder brunt.” 

Sometimes the witches were prevailed upon 
to remove by their power the grievances which 
they had themselves created. 

** One apparently in a dying state was ac- 
costed thus by a reputed witch: ‘ What now, 
Robbie—ye are going to die! I grant that I 

rayed ill for yow ; and now I sie that prayer 
th taken effect. Jonet, if I durst trust in 





yow,’ said she to his wife, ‘ I culd know quhat 
lyeth on your guidman and holdis him downe. 
I could tell whether it was ane hill spirit, a 
kirk spirit, or a water spirit, that so troubleth 
him.’ ” 

It proved by experiment to be a kirk spirit, 
and the witch, no doubt, relieved poor ** Robbie” 
from its influence. But our space tells us it is 
time to bid adieu to Mr. Dalyell and his book. 
We have given our honest judgment of its 
contents ; but we fear that, in accordance with 
the aphorism he has stated in his preface, that 
**the simple accumulation of facts is less im- 
portant than their ulterior application,” he will 
not duly appreciate the praise we have allotted 
it as a judicious collection of such facts. How- 
ever, as he has not made that application, as 
he has stated no results arising out of his in- 
vestigation, unless it be one with which we 
certainly cannot agree, namely, that the Scottish 
superstitions ‘* originated partly from Astro- 
nomy, partly from theology, and partly from 
Medicine,” we cannot at present, to use a 
phrase of his own, “* widen the sphere” of our 
commendations. 





MR. ANGELO. 

Our old acquaintance, Harry Angelo, a man 
most celebrated for his point through manya long 
year, one of the gayest of the gay in London 
convivial society, has been obliging enough to 
send us a few specimen pages of his Pic-Nic, 
announced in our last Gazette. We really hope 
his appeal to the companions and friends of 
other days will be responded to with kindness. 
It is a sad thing to close a life of pleasure with 
an age of difficulty and distress,—and we fear 
poor Angelo has laid by but little for a rainy 
day. We do not wish to wound his feelings, or 
we would venture to say more; and we hope 
we have not done so by what we have said. 
May it be enough to remind his remaining 
associates of old times; and that now, by 
patronising his work, they can disprove the 
assertion that all social ties are heartless and 
selfish. 

In his Introduction the author compares him- 
self to an almanac gone out of date, his marked 
holydays over, and other terse reflections. He 
then gives an original poem, Wolsey in the 
Banquetting Hall of St. Albans, by Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe: anecdotes of Byron, the King, Law- 
rence, Macklin, Garrick, Holcroft, Colman, &c. 
succeed. From these we select two. 

“¢ Charles Macklin. —In the fashion of his 
day, this veteran directed his satire against the 
natives of Scotland, and in two dramatic cha- 
racters, Sir Archy M‘Sycophant and Sir Perti- 
nax, he has attributed to them, with little con- 
sistency, a love of sarcasm and the practice of 
sycophancy. In whatever proportion the Scot- 
tish man of the world may possess or practise 
these qualities, Macklin himself was wholly 
addicted to sarcasm. Where he for a moment 
intended to flatter, some unlucky word or other 
defeated his design; his nature prevailed 
against his interest, his praise became ironical, 
and his very preference suspected. I am about 
to relate one of his attempts to minister the 
* sweet poison of the age’s tooth’ to no less a 
man than David Garrick. But in order to do 
this with suitable effect, I must recall from the 
partial oblivion which near a century has 
thrown upon it, the fact, that the Shylock of 
Shakspeare, Charles Macklin, in the year 1754, 
established in the Piazza, Covent Garden, an 
ordinary and school of criticism under the same 
roof. In the former, he brought in the first 
dish himself, placed it upon the table, and pro- 
foundly bowing to his guests, retreated to the 





sideboard ; then, by signs, he directed his dum) 
waiters, who never spoke but to answer a ques. 
tion from one of the guests. On the removal 
of the cloth, and the covering the table with 
the bottles and glasses, Macklin himself tied a 
bell-rope to the arm of the president’s chair, 
and again bowing profoundly to the company, 
quitted the room, leaving them to the enjoy. 
ment of their port or claret. The charge for 
each guest was three shillings. As soon as the 
dinner was served, the outer door was closed, 
Here the great actor was nothing more than 
the head servant, and as such, he appeared with 
the servile badge, a clean napkin, crossing his 
left arm. But, in whatever changes he may 
indulge, the actor’s pride is in strict preserva. 
tion of character. The quondam professor of 
silent obedience soon in turn imposed silence 
upon his guests; and in fulldress became him. 
self the orator of what was called the British 
Inquisition. Of the peripatetic school, Macklin 
now assumed to be the modern Aristotle, and 
to lecture upon the Drama, ancient and mo. 
dern; though of either Greek or Latin he was 
entirely ignorant ; and, as he read no language 
but his own, he was unable to acquire even the 
imperfect acquaintance with antiquity that 
French translation placed within the reach of 
the polite. From Dennis and Dryden, how. 
ever, something was to be picked up. Shak. 
speare he may be presumed to have read, as 
players commonly read him in the interpolated 
copies; but as to his fables, Mrs. Lenox had, 
the very year before he started, published two 
volumes, containing the novels and histories 
on which his plays had been founded, with her 
own critical and not very gentle remarks. Yet 
these, with a confident brow, an emphatic ut. 
terance, the practice of public speaking, and an 
established reputation, kept the young Tem. 
plars for some time in hopes of improvement, 
and the tavern dreamers in the notion of his 
authority, upon all subjects at least connected 
with the stage. And now we are arrived at the 
moment to relate our incident. The rival Ro- 
meos of Garrick and Barry had shaken the 
scenic world to the very centre; and, though 
the public contest had dropped, the critical strife 
was likely long to continue. Macklin, in fact, 
had been the adviser of Barry, in his desertion 
of Garrick and the competition between them; 
and, as his countryman and sworn friend, is 
likely to have really preferred the more material 
requisites of Barry, his beautiful person and 
harmonious voice, to the energy and consum- 
mate professional skill of Mr. Garrick. But he 
took an opportunity to communicate to the 
little manager that he was at length in a sta- 
tion that enabled him at once to close all de- 
bate upon the subject of the Romeos, and decide 
the point for ever in Mr. Garrick’s favour. 
‘Eh! How?’ exclaimed Garrick, ‘ my dear 
Mack—Eh ! how can you contrive to bring 
this about 2’ ‘Sir,’ returned Macklin, ‘ the 
British Inquisition shall settle the matter; I 
shall discuss the play.” * Why, eh! to be sure, 
my dear Mack, no man in the world can be 
more competent than yourself to do this; but I 
don’t conceive the mode exactly of exhibiting 
the—the differences of conception and manner;’ 
* I'll tell you, sir,’ rejoined the critic, ‘ I mean 
to shew your very different deportment and 
utterance in the garden scene ;—the garden 
scene itself is decisive of the whole business. 
Barry comes into it, sir, as a great lord, swag- 
gering about his love, and talking so loud, 
that, by G—, sir, if we don’t suppose the ser- 
vants of the Capulet family almost dead with 
sleep, they must have come out, and tossed the 
fellow in a blanket.’ ‘ To be sure,’ said Gare 
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q ‘ Well, sir, having fixed the attention of | Pacific; so that, altogether, we find matters| ‘‘‘How would! paint her? Oh, fairer, by far, 
auditors to this part, then I shall ask them— | no better explained, or clearer, than when we a 78 nage om A be havaly, pon ps poe or 
“but how does Garrick act this?” Why, sir, | penned our earliest remarks on the Expedition} Yet bright as a creature of heavenly birth. 


ex 


ible that the family of the Capulets are at|in the Literary Gazette. Se Sh pees oe, SS ee han, 
wi th hi d all his h h * To | ¥ } : B .39,| And her veil with that cloud intermingled should flow; 
qmity with him, and all his house, hecomesin| To be sure, we have since gone to urford’s} And, with one fairy hand lightly shading her eyes, 
qeeping upon his toes, whispering his love, and striking panorama, and have seen the show at} Sheshould look to the east, where the day-god must rise, 
qutiously looking about him, just like a thief} Vauxhall; but the more we consider and com-| +5 if watching his coming with love's anxious fesr, 
’ f : ° P ° Yet ready to fly if he seemed to come near ; 
jn the night.’ At this unlucky illustration, | pare, the more we are puzzled and perplexed as} ‘Too ethereal for day, and too radiant for night— 
Garrick could hold no longer. He thanked] to the extent of the benefits to be derived by| Thus would I paint her, the Lady of Light!” 
Macklin for his good intentions, but begged|science from this otherwise most interesting] The following “ Fragment” needs no eu- 
he would decline his purpose—‘ it might seem | adventure. We beg pardon !—surgical science| logy :-— 
jnvidious to poor Barry ; and besides, after all, | may reap some advantage from it: we quote a «« Let her rest, let her rest ! 
was it not a question better left to the decision | passage to demonstrate it. If there’s rest in such wild slumber, 
ofan audience in the theatre, than to become} ‘ One of the two principal natives, Tul- m.- . pk og bg em, fy oer 
the subject of a lecture, however able the pro-| looachiu, when he visited the ship, had had his Her dark eye, ‘neath the snowlid lurking, 
fessor?’ That Macklin enjoyed this I know, | leg amputated; it had been taken off below the —— er working 3— 
for he used to tell the story.” knee in a clever manner, and he himself de- - ; 
2 : ° rs Let her sleep, let her sleep! 
The late Mr. Holcroft was an excellent| scribed the operation, as well as it could be With her earthly wanderings dreary, 
reader of his plays, and always believed that he} gathered, to have been done in this manner :— Soul and body both are weary ; 
would have succeeded as an actor. Asking| ‘The upper part of the leg was bound with ee re ee 
lewis if he remembered him on the stage, and} thongs d the flesh stripped fi he low ieecheh tone ae Eenaed ane 
ag » an g > an e flesh stripped from the lower Checked into an inward moaning ;— 
what was his success,—‘ I remember him,’ said | part with their rude knives (which, as well as Let her sleep ! 
lewis, ‘ only when acting with him as the] their spears, sledges, and other things, are -— pes — tot her disse | isi 
representative of Figaro, in his own| made of whale and other fish bones, wood Waking thought ‘s only — 
play of the ‘ Follies of a Day ;’ on which occa- being entirely unknown amongst them) ; ‘ the And some ray of light may stream 
sion, at the fall of the curtain, old Harris came| bone was then inserted in a hole in the ice, Se oe Tp oe Ge, oe 
up with great good humour, and, shaking him | and snapped asunder, the parts seared by some And to shine on truth forbidden ;— 
by the hand, said, ‘ I give you joy; the play| lighted moss, and nature did the rest.’” Let her dream !” 
has got over your acting, and nothing can give] With some repetitions, and with contradic-| We end with two delightful and natural 
astronger proof of its intrinsic merits.’ ” tions (which it was not possible to avoid), this} poems, which, were a few blemishes expunged 
" s P r ? J > P 4 > 
- little volume conveys a tolerably complete idea} might stand by the side of any of the same class 
, . : mig y y 
Narrat ive of the Second Voyage of Capt. Ross of the whole concern. in our language. To the musical ear and 
in the Arctic Regions, in 1829-33. 18mo.} oo En | Correct taste we need not point out these slight 
pp 150. London, 1834. Renshaw. The Birth-Day Gift. By Mary Ann Browne, imperfections, of which the first half of the 
PuncipaLLy compiled from the Report of} author of the “ Coronal,” &c. 32mo. pp.| third stanza is the most startling :— 








the Committee of the House of Commons on} 184, London, 1834. Hamilton, Adams, «© Man’s Love. 
Capt. Ross’s claims, and from letters, &c.con-| and Co.; Liverpool, Marples and Co. When woman’s eye grows dull, 
nected with the expedition, and already before . And her cheek paleth, 
the public, this sketch has the simple merit of WE had for some time lost sight of our sweet When fades the beautiful, 
HA ens —— -, | poetess ; and were agreeably surprised . Then man’s love faileth ; 
giving a consistency to the subject. That it P his fair b tg - <i ah P i a He sits not beside her chair 
ishes Ii : eta : : ing this fair D rc . ° 
furathes little new information is, we imagine, ca hove pe high fculties wich ptr er wines wot the damp ea 
: .. hs ° p hair, 
g to the fact, that there is little, if any,| tore and beauty. The true feeling of poetr ‘That o'er her brow lingers. 
wew information to communicate. ‘The writer, is in her breast ; and even the ei 4 raid He comes but a moment in, 
however, abjures the idea of forestalling Capt. f - at th ws bi in. thi - ° Though her eye lightens, 
Ross’ baof weeks bet he Ne Saad of most of the subjects in this volume has Though her cheek, pale and thin, 
§ promised work 5 Dub ae reany Has Cone! failed to infect them with the common-place of Feverishly brightens; 
0, and, though he often applies the unction of smetieteh ouh galinngeeitenton, thn thn He stays but a moment near, 
flattery to that gallant officer in words, we are Sd ceenaeiiiten toe Hake ae dba When that flush fadeth, 
satisfied that he will by i aneean be pleased contrary, t 1ere seems to be an out- ursting oO! Though true affection’s tear 
ith his antici : higher qualities than usually pertain to them ; Her soft eyelid shadeth. 
Tago anticipatory performance. : and not even the restraints of birth-days He goes from her chamber straight 
The outline of the voyage has been bejour- Maan ane tien talks aniline calls wae ay Into life’s jostle, 
nalised far and wide; and most of the particu- “cdg en abe ? He meets at the very gate 
lars her eo lk he and similar topics, have had power to smother Business and bustle ; 
ere repeated are as well Known as the way I al f tk k Al fifty famili He thinks not of her within 
from th _ : the genius of the author. pout fifty familiar 4 wot « , 
ee Pey*! Exchange to St. Paul's. About themes are illustrated with much of tenderness + & -. 
two hundred miles of coast were surveyed in quer mace ‘ 2 Hie Sage is Os neley din 
the shi - ,|and spirit; and many original thoughts are That she is dying ! 
ip,—the whole extent of geographical * ‘ i 
" . | very gracefully expressed. And when her young heart is still, 
ery was some six or seven hundred miles Aiser tracing 0 siver 00 the end efits course What though he mourneth, 
of new land—good meteorological observations ee followin seas ap wieertins a te we fog ene geaes 
for three years were obtained, so as completely 8 — oe saan aes tee 
to ; . . 4 «« It stretches on, absorbing still Soon o'er her buried head 
explain the temperature* of the region ex- Full many a little brook and rill, Memory’s light setteth, 
plored. Captain Ross declares that he was ac- And, lo! ‘there riseth, white and wide, SS eee 
tay upon the true magnetic polet (west long.| AO en SS rate ho 
. ° 2 § s a 'Ce 
it 96° 57’), and has utterly disproved the Ships such as font anes aa ene Po anime m 
Possibility of a north-west passage. But much With their sails swelling gallantly 5 And his hand is thin and weak 
bt hangs over the first of these assumptions ; And here the ocean floweth in, And his lips are parched and pale, 
and Co: Rey And fills each tide the channel broad, ane i white hischeake’ 
mmander Ross, as well as other scientific And the river, in that mightier din And wan and white his cheek ; 
n 95 aa ; . °4 & ° Oh, then doth woman prove 
en, do not agree in opinion that the last is a “ ae = se — ‘ Her constancy and love ! 
settled question. Commander Ross also differs Ther oo poy tempeh Fpry mo She sitteth by his chair, 
‘tom his uncle on the fact, that the ridge or Then down the rock came bounding ? _And holds his feeble hand; 
isthmus so often mentioned is an absolute bar- That flowed in saddened whispering ~*~ watcheth a 
ner and separati betw. h lanti Through the dim forest sounding ? His wants to understand ; 
a paration between the Atlantic and That flashed beneath the moon, and fell ed et unspoken will 
5 qi > li She hasteneth to fulfil. 
* The lowest point was 604° below zero, or 924 below Down the little sudden dell? ; 
: 4 2. 2 ‘hat th h the dow took it: y she leads hi 
re pam point of Fahrenheit! It was frequently 80; fr pe the children in their pyle 7 elght ofr date: a hill, 
'y for a few days at 90°. oe f That flowed between the mountains high, And all things, save the tune 
| 4¢ est.—-He had reduced its position to ‘* within one Reflecting that pure autumn sky? randy ae 
mile” (at anoth sam eflecting that pure au Nn sky! Of the honey bees, are still, 
a ‘other place, he says, within a degree or half That still went on, proud, fair, and free, Into the garden bowers 
h )—that in going round it the compass turned Until it met the sounding sea, To sit’ in t herbs and flowers. 
‘orizon ’ 21 : 2 7 : = : . 
op tally when they were N. or S. 180°, and E. or W. And in those waters merged its strife ?— Oe ee 
—that within its vortex the needle was perpendicular Is it not like the course of life ?” And when he goes not there, 


f eit is only described as ‘‘ dipping more than at . To feast on breath and bloom, 
oa re] "and that a the sun went round the} Part of the answer of a young artist, asked She brings pani posy rare 
. shewing that light and heat had a mag- s ae ite i s nto his darkened room ; 
: 4 8-! how he would paint Aurora, is also deserving And ‘neath hip weary head 


of much praise :—= The pillow smooth doth spreads 








etic effect, but al - 
oom also that the needle could not be perpen 
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Until the hour when death 
His lamp of life doth dim, 
She never wearieth, 
She never leaveth him; 
Still near him night and day, 
She meets his eye alway. 


And when his trial’s o’er, 

And the turf is on his breast, 
Deep in her bosom’s core 

Lie sorrows unexprest ; 
Her tears, her sighs, are weak, 
Her settled grief to speak. 


And though there may arise 
Balm for her spirit’s pain, 
And though her quiet eyes 
May sometimes smile again ; 
Still, still, she must regret, 
She never can forget !” 





Letters of J. Downing, Major Downingville 
Militia, Second Brigade, to his Old Friend, 
M. Dwight, of the New York Daily Adver- 
tiser. 12mo. pp. 259. New York, 1834. 
Harper and Brothers. 

Tuis political squib reminds us of such things 
as were wont to be in England some century 
ago and more, before the periodical press be- 
came so seriously involved as a potential ele- 
ment of governing —in days when it was more 
of the light partisan and less of the inflated 
dictator —the witty, skirmishing, ridiculing, 
flip-flapping, and occasionally hard-hitting en- 
gine; not the assuming, vaunting, despotic, and 
all-sense-and-power-engrossing Moloch, moved 
by steam, and sped by we shan’t say what, 
for various of its members are sped in various 
ways, and few of them by means which would 
induce our complimentary notice. 

The young country over the water, with its 
infinitude of journals, most of them, as there 
is ** no tax upon knowledge” there, being of a 
most ricketty and insignificant character, is not 
yet above the application of humour, as well as 
vituperation and abuse, to its parties and po- 
litics. These Letters are addressed to the Bank 
Deposit question, which at present agitates the 
Union ; and even for us, unlearned in the 
minutiz of the measures at issue, they display 
enough of drollery to induce us to recommend 
them to our readers, not only as the means of a 
hearty laugh, but as a tolerable exposition of a 
very momentous state of affairs. 

Major Downing, an ignorant and self-sufli- 
cient yankee, pretends to be the president’s 
right-hand man, and, by boldly justifying all 
his proceedings, contrives to make them appear 
exceedingly ludicrous as well as mischievous. 
Of this, however, we shall only offer a sample 
or two, sufficient for English or European curi- 
osity, without attempting to thread our way 
through the entire narrative. We begin with 
the conjoint heroes’ approach to Downing- 
ville, on what the major calls a ‘* tower” 
through the northern states. 

** Jest as we got on the nole on tother side 
the brook, we come in sight of Downingville. 
The gineral riz right up in his stirrups, and 
pointed with his hickory, and says he, ‘ Major, 
that’s Downingville.’ Says I, ‘ that’s true 
enuf, and I should like to hear any one say it 
aint,’ says I, ‘ for the sight on’t makes me 
crawl all over ; and whenever I hear any one 
Say one word agin it, I feel as tho’ I could 
take him, as I have done streaked snakes, by 
the tail, and snap his head off.’ * Why,’ says 
the gineral, ‘ I knew that was Downingville 
as soon as my eye caught a glimpse on’t. I'd 
g0,’ says he, ‘ major, east of sunrise any day 
to see sich a place.” The gineral was tickled 


to pieces, and I thought I should go myself 


right through my shirt-collar—for, you see, 
the gineral never see sich a sight afore. Seth 
Sprague had put the children all on the school- 





house—you couldn’t see an atom of the roof— 
with green boughs, and singing a set piece he 
had made ; and when I and the gineral passed 
by they made it all ring agin, I tell you; whe- 
ther it was his facing the sun or what, but he 
looked as if he was e’eny jist a going to cry 
(for he is a mazin tender-hearted crittur). Jist 
then Sargent Joel, who had charge of the field- 
piece in front of the meetinhous, touched her 
off; and didn’t she speak! This composed the 
gineral in a minute — says he, ‘ Major, I 
shouldn’t want nothing better than a dozen of 
them guns to change the boundry-line along 
here jest to suit you—but look, major, what on 
earth has got into Mr. Van Buren’s horse ?’ 
Sure enough, Sargent Joel had put in a leetle 
too much waddin, if any thing, and Enoch 
Bissel, as sly as a weasel, slipped in a swad of 
grass, that hit Mr. Van Buren’s horse, and set 
him capering till he kinder flung him. I was 
as wrathy as murder ; says I, ‘ where is he?’ 
and I arter him full split — he was clippin it 
across the orchard, so that you might put an 
egg on his coat-flap, and it wouldn’t role off. 
I streaked it round the corner of the stone- 
fence to head him — but afore I got to him he 
ketched Mr. Van Buren’s horse, and was clear- 
ing out of the county—and afore this he is slick 
enough in the province. They tell different 
stories about it, but Deacon Willoby saw the 
hull on it, and he says Mr. Van Buren hung 
on like a lamper-eel, till he was kinder jerked 
up like a trounced toad, and he came down on 
the horse’s rump jist as he kicked up behind, 
and that sent him clean over the fence into the 
deacon’s potato-patch. He turned over so fast 
in the air you could not tell one end from 
tother; but his feet struck first, and he stood 
there, the deacon says, and made as handsome 
a bow to the folks as if nothing on earth had 
happened to him. The review of Captain 
Finny’s company did take the shine off them 
ere Boston and Salem sogers, I tell you ; but 
they was all so keen arter the gineral that all 
I and Captain Finny could do, we couldn’t 
keep the line strait ; and they all got into such 
a snarl, that you might as well try to straiten 
a sheep’s wool. The bell was ringing all the 
while; two people was up there with stone 
hammers poundin on her, caze Uncle Josh had 
gone and took the bell-rope and tied one eend 
on’t to the steeple, and carried the tother eend 
over to the deacon’s chimbly, more than twelve 
rods off; and every inch on’t was hung full of 
flags, and where there wa'n’t no flags, he had 
got all the cloth out of the fullin-mill ; and the 
gals and Downingville boys had gin all their 
handkerchers, and gowns, and flannel shirts, 
and it was so high up, and the wind kinder 
shock’em all together so you couldn’t tell a 
checked shirt from an old Continental. The 
gineral was tickled half to death; says he, 
* Major, that looks about right.’ ‘ It does so,’ 
says I; ‘ gineral, if that ain’t union, I don’t 
know.’ He’s as keen as a brier to catch any 
thing cunnin; he don’t care where he is, he 
snorts right out. As soon as we got down to 
the meetinhouse door, Zekil Bigelow gin the 
address ; it was stuck full of Latin words here 
and there, like burs in a stray sheep’s fleece. 
Zekil is a knowin cretur: he keeps a packin- 
yard, and salts down more fish than any man in 
three counties round: he don’t know so much 
about Latin as some folks, but he did get along 
with his address most curious.” 

The gineral, he tells Mr. Dwight, farther, 
** is amazingly tickled with the Yankees; and 
the more he sees on ’em the better he likes ’em. 
‘ No nullification here, major,’ says he. ‘ No,’ 
says I, * gineral: Mr, Calhoun would stand no 





more chance down east here, than a stump’d. 
tail bull in fly time.’ ” 

The major is sent to Philadelphia, a sort of 
Commissioner, such as we have now at home for 
Poor-Laws, and Irish Churches, and other 
strange inquiries* (and we wish there were 
some Major Downings among them to writede. 
scriptions for our dull newspapers !); and he 
thus reports himself : — 

“T put,” he says, ‘*a good many questions 
to Mr. Biddle, for the gineral gin me a | 
string on ’em; and I thought some would 
stagger him; but he answered them all just ag 
glib as our boys in Downingville do the cata. 
kize from the ‘Chief Eend of Man’ clean 
through the petitions. And he did it alling 
mighty civil way, too; there was only one he 
kinder tried to git round, and that was — how 
he came to have so few of the gineral’s folks 
among the directors until very lately?. 
‘Why,’ says he, ‘major, and major,’ says he 
(and then he got up and took a pinch of 
snuff, and offered me one), says he, ‘ major, 
the Bank knows no party; and in the first go 
off, you know, the gineral’s friends were all 
above matters of so little importance as banks 
and banking. If we had put a branch in Down. 
ingville,’ says he, ‘the gineral would not 
have had occasion to ask such a question ;’ and 
with that he made me a bew, and I went home 
and took dinner with him. It is plaguy curi- 
ous to hear him talk about millions and thou- 
sands ; and I got as glib too at it as he is; and 
how on earth I shall get back again to nine. 
pences and fourpence-happenies I can’t tell. 
After I had been figerin away there nigh upon 
a week, and used up four or five slate pencils, 
and spit my mouth as dry as a cob, rubbin out 
the sums as fast as I did them, I writ to the 
gineral, and tell’d him it was no use; I could 
find no mistake; but so long as the Bank was 
at work, it was pretty much like counting a 
flock of sheep in a fall day, when they are just 
let into a new stubble—for it was all the while 
crossing and mixing, and the only way was to 
lock up all the banks, and as fast as you count 
‘em, black their noses.”’ 

His description of the president himself, at 
the head of the government at Washington, 1s 
not bad : — 

‘*¢ The gineral says he likes things simple as 
a mouse-trap. But what I like most is, he 
won’t have no one about him who outranks 
me; so there is me, and Major Barry, a 
Major Smith, and Major Earl, and Major 
Donaldson, and Major Lewis, and Major 
Eaton—and Major Blair, a pretty considerable 
of a man to do the printing, and tell the folks 
where we be, and once and a while where the 
land sales and contracts be too. There is enuff 
on us to do all that’s wanted. Every day, Jest 
arter breakfast, the gineral lights his pipe, and 
begins to think pretty hard, and I and Major 
Donaldson begin to open letters for him; 
there is more than three bushels every day, 
and all the while coming. We don't git 
through more than a bushel a day ; and never 
trouble long ones, unless they come from Mr. 
Van Buren, or Mr. Kindle, or some other of 
our great folks. Then we sort ’em out, jest a8 
Zekil Bigelow does the mackerel at his packin- 
yard, for tho’ there are plaguy many more 
sorts than he finds among fish, we only make 
three sorts, and keep three big baskets, one 
marked ‘not red,’ another ‘red, and wo 
nothin,’ and another ‘ red, and to be answered. 


* As there seems to be infinite difficulty in i 
Ministry at present, might not a Commission be i ; 
to carry on the Government? I am but a poor politician 
but at an era when every body tries to legislate, 1 hope 
my humble hint won't be ill taken.—Printer’s Devil. 
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‘And then all the gineral has to do, is to say, 
*Major, I reckon we best say so and so to that,’ 
and I say, ‘ jest 30,’ or not, jest as the notion 
fakes me; and then we goatit. We keep all 
‘the secretaries, and the vice-president, and 
some district-attornys, and a good many more 
of our folks, and Amos Kindle, moving about ; 
and they tell us jest how the cat jumps. And, 
as I said afore, if it warnt for Congress meetin 
once a year, we'd put the government in a one- 
horse waggon, and go jest where we liked. 
The gineral was amazingly tickled tother day. 
Peleg Bissel — (you know Peleg, who is all the 
while whitlin, and sawin, and makin clocks and 
apple-parers, and churns, and lives nigh Seth 
Sprague’s school-house, down to Downingville), 
well, Peleg sent the gineral a new churn of his 
‘own invention; and he calls it the ‘ Jackson 
Churn,’ — he wants a patent for it. The cute 
crittur says, in his letter to the gineral, that 
that ’ere churn is jest like his government — 
it’s only got one wheel — and a smasher — and 
that it will make more butter than any other 
churn, and out of eny most any thing. The 
gineral is so tickled with it, he will set and 
turn it nearly all day. Says he, ‘ Major, I like 
this ’ere churn amazingly; that Bissel is a 
knowin fellow. If that churn had been made 
by Congress, it would have more than fifty 

wheels and springs, and make no more butter 
arterall. Major,’ says he, ‘tell Peleg I thank 
him, and send him a patent.’ ’’* 

Again: “ when things don’t go right, and the 
gineral gits a little wrathy, if I only tell him 
the Yankees are ready to back him, he is as firm 
asgranit. It would make you crawl all over 
to read that letter we writ to France, when we 
come to hear that the king there kinder shuf- 
fled round that bill we drawed on him. ‘ He 
won’t pay it, won’t he?’ says he —‘ major, 
what do you think of that?’ ‘* Why,’ says I, 
*gineral, I think it’s a nasty mean action — 
and a darnation rascally one too,’ says I. 
‘Well,’ says he, ‘that’s enuff,’ — and then we 
writ the letter, — its jest like Zekel Bigelow’s 
speech—it cuts, shaves, and makes the hair fly 
—and if it don’t bring the money, I’m mis- 
taken 999 

These extracts will, we trust, amuse our 
teaders, and shew them the fashion of this 
American jeu-d’esprit. Mr. Van Buren is ex- 
hibited in every ridiculous light the writer can 
devise ; and his succession to the presidency, to 
tarry on General Jackson’s policy, is scouted 
with every taunt and jibe within the compass 
of his imagining. 

* Mr. Attwood might envy Zekel’s ideas of paper cur- 
Tency; for « Zekel has A curious notion of tellin a 
thing —he begins away back to a 6 abb’s, and then he 
comes up along, and ev’ry once and a while he gives his 

and hair a slicken down, and he is so earnest, and 
looks as if he could see right through an inch plank. 
couldn’t tell one half he said, if I was to write a week 
about it. I'll only tell you a little here and there —he 
Says there is two kinds of mony; hard mony and paper 
Mony. One is always good; and the other is sometimes 
good; and then agin it ain’t good for nothin. He says, 
there is jist about so much hard mony all the while—and 
it keeps goin round and round, all about creation; and 
they git the most on’t who are the most industrious and 
cute in inventin things. He says that paper mony is jest 
48 good, and a leetle better than hard mony, if folks don’t 
shell out too much on’t: and the natur of paper-mony 
makers is always to get off as much as they can, and if it 
Warn’t for somethin to check it, it would be as bad as old 
Continental times. He says, there is two ways to make 
mony scarce—one is by sendin hard mony away out of the 
country, to pay for notions we can’t pay for any other 
tak and the other is, by sending Amos Kindle round 
folk folks, ‘the goverment’ is goin to do something, 
a don’t know exactly what, nor he nuther. Then 
eg body grabs all he can git, and holds on; and things 
ed as bad as if there was’nt ‘no money:’ and then 
the brokers go at it, and lather and shave—says they, 
can only give you a little’ —*hard times’ — the fellows 
figer interest for an hour as easy as nothin; and jest so 
the pottecarys—only tell the folks Kolery is comin, 


and they go at it mixin p; ric and i 
it up like gold dust > patagoric and kamfire, and chalk 


- join north of the town. 








Burnes’ Travets: Turrp Norice. 
Our last left the travellers, whose interesting 
narrative we are following, as they were about 
to descend upon the Great Tartar Plain wa- 
tered by the Oxus, the scene of so many stu- 
pendous battles and conquests, be they of 
Timour, of Baber, or of other mighty heroes 
of Eastern history. Here they were beset by 
difficulties and dangers; both enhanced by 
their being upon the scene of Moorcroft’s dis- 
asters and death. They had no alternative, 
however, and departed for Koondooz, higher 
up the valley of the Oxus, escorted by a party 
of custom-house officers, sent by the chief of 
that place, Moorad Beg, to bring them into his 
presence. They arrived at his court, and the 
author tells us— 

‘*€ Nothing is done in this country without 
tea, which is handed round at all times and 
hours, and gives a social character to conversa- 
tion, which is very agreeable. The Uzbeks 
drink their tea with salt instead of sugar, and 
sometimes mix it with fat;* it is then called 
‘keimuk chah.’? After each person has had 
one or two large cups, a smaller one is handed 
round, made in the usual manner, without 
milk. The leaves of the pot are then divided 
among the party, and chewed like tobacco. 
Many of the strangers evinced an interest in 
the affairs of Cabool; some spoke of Runjeet 
Sing, and a few of the English in India. Most 
of them were merchants, who trade between 
this and China. They spoke much of their 
intercourse with that singular nation, and 
praised the equity and justice that charac- 
terised their commercial transactions. These 
merchants were Tajiks, and natives of Bu- 
dukhshan, a country on which we now bor- 
dered. I heard from these people a variety of 
particulars regarding the reputed descendants 
of Alexander the Great, which are yet said to 
exist in this neighbourhood, and the valley of 
the Oxus, as well as the countries near the head 
of the Indus.”’ 

But at present we are rather tempted to ex- 
hibit the genuine Uzbeks, who are before us, 
than the reported Macedonians at a distance. 
On the 5th of June, the caravan were allowed 
an interview with Moorad Beg; our country- 


}men acting the lowly part of poor Armenians 


in torn and threadbare apparel, faring among 
the servants of the wealthier traders. They 
were, of course, little considered on the occa- 
sion; and returned to Koondooz without pro- 
voking either suspicion or wrong :— 

“The town is situated in a valley, sur- 
rounded on all sides by hills, except the north, 
where the Oxus flows at a distance of about 
forty miles. It is watered by two rivers, which 
The climate is so in- 
salubrious, that there is a proverb among the 
people, which runs as follows :—‘ If you wish 
to die, go to Koondooz.’ The greater part of 
the valley is so marshy, that the roads are con- 
structed on piles of wood, and run through the 
rankest weeds; yet wheat and barley are pro- 
duced, as also rice, in the places which are not 

* Elsewhere it is said, beyond the Oxus—‘* At day- 
light we came to the oasis of Kurshee, a cheering sceue, 
after having marched from the Oxus, a distance of 
eighty-five miles, without seeing a tree. On nearing this 
town, we entered a flat and champaign country, which 
was entirely desolate, till within the limits of the river: 
tortoises, lizards, and ants, appeared to be its only inha- 
bitants. As a welcome to this first Tartar town, one of 
our friends in the caravan sent us, as a delicacy, two 
bowls of ‘ keimuk chah,’ or tea, on which the fat floated 
so profusely that I took it for soup; but it was really tea 
mixed with salt and fat, and is the morning beverage of 
the Uzbeks. Custom never reconciled me to this tea, 
but our Afghan fellow-travellers spoke of it in loud 
strains of praise; nor did the manner in which our gift 


speedily disappeared, when handed over to them, at all 
belie their taste.” 





entirely inundated. The heat is described as 
intolerable, yet snow lies for three months in 
the year. Koondooz has at one time been a 
large town, but its population does not now 
exceed 1500 souls; and no person makes it a 
residence, who can live in any other place, 
though it be yet the market-town of the neigh- 
bourhood. The chief never visits it but in 
winter. It has a fort, surrounded by a ditch, 
which is a place of strength: the walls are con- 
structed of sun-dried brick ; and such is the 
heat, that they crumble under the sun’s rays, 
and require constant repair.” 

The Uzbeks are described as “‘ a grave, broad- 
faced, peaceable people, with a Tartar expres- 
sion of countenance. ‘They are fair, and some 
of them are handsome; but the great bulk of 
the people, the men at least, are without per- 
sonal beauty. I was struck with the great 
number of old-looking men among them.” 

The state of their king at Bokhara (whither 
they were in good time permitted to go) is in 
keeping; for— 

“‘ The life of this king is less enviable than 
that of most private men. The water which 
he drinks is brought in skins from the river, 
under the charge and seal of two officers. It 
is opened by the vizier, first tasted by his 
people and then by himself, when it is once 
more sealed and despatched to the king. The 
daily meals of his majesty undergo a like 
scrutiny; the minister eats, he gives to those 
around him, they wait the lapse of an hour to 
judge of their effect, when they are locked up 
in a box and despatched. His majesty has one 
key and his minister another. Fruit, sweet- 
meats, and every eatable undergo the same ex- 
amination; and we shall hardly suppose the 
good king of the Uzbeks ever enjoys a hot meal 
or a fresh cooked dinner. Poison is common, 
and the rise of his majesty himself to the 
throne on which he now sits, is not without 
strong suspicions of a free distribution of such 
draughts. A native on one occasion presented 
me with some figs, one of which I took and 
ate, to shew him that I appreciated the gift. 
The individual cautioned me against such in- 
discretion in future; ‘ since,’ said he, * you 
should always present some of the gift in the 
first instance to the giver; and, if he eats, you 
may with safety follow his example.’ ” 

But we must retrace our steps, and notice 
the coveted departure, almost escape, from 
Koondooz. On leaving Peshawur, we had 
been told by Lieut. Burnes :— 

*¢ I do not remember to have seen any place 
more delightful than Peshawur at this season : 
the climate, garden, and landscape, delight the 
senses, and to all we had been so fortunate as 
to add the hospitality of the people. I had 
brought no presents to conciliate these men, 
and I, therefore, would receive none at their 
hands; but, on the present occasion, our host 
produced a small horse, of a hill breed, and 
insisted on my accepting it. ‘* Mr. Moorcroft,’ 
said he, ‘ accepted one of these same horses, 
which availed him in his difficulties; and I 
cannot, therefore, receive a refusal, since you 
are entering such dangerous countries.’ The 
horse was forcibly sent to my house. The 
sequel will shew the strange providence which 
is sometimes to be traced in the acts of man.” 

At Koondooz we find this ‘‘ sequel :”’— 

“ We dressed ourselves (says our enter- 
prising author) in our new robes, and saddled 
at three p.m.; nor did we halt till we reached 
Khooloom on the following morning,—a dis- 
tance of more than seventy miles,—worn out 
with fatigue, after being seated on one horse 
for twenty hours. It is singular that I rode 
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the very same animal that had been given to 
me by the brother of the Peshawur chief; and 
which, it will be remembered, he had forced 
upon me, as it might serve me in my difficulties 
among the Uzbeks; a horse of the same breed 
having formerly availed, Mr. Moorcroft when 
he escaped to Talighan. How singular the 
coincidence !— how much more singular the 
gift! It was with heartfelt satisfaction that I 
again found myself with Dr. Gerard and our 
own party, and witnessed the universal joy. 
I could detail to them my adventures at Koon- 
dooz, but could not relieve myself by sleep from 
the fatigue which I had undergone. I have 
found that, after a certain period, the frame is 
beyond sleep, which only returns to refresh and 
recruit the system after the body has been 
rubbed and rested, and the stomach refreshed 
by tea, the most cheering beverage to the way- 
worn traveller. Among the Uzbeks, we fre- 
quently lived upon it.” 

From Khooloom they journeyed to Balkh, 
passing by Muzar, where they looked upon the 
grave of Mr, Trebeck, the last who survived of 
Mr. Moorcroft’s party :— 

** After burying his two European fellow- 
travellers, he sunk, at an early age, after four 
months’ suffering, in a far distant country, 
without a friend, without assistance, and with- 
out consolation. The whole of his property 
was either embezzled by a priest who accom. 
panied the party, or confiscated by éhe holy men 
of this sanctuary, who yet retain it: it con- 
sisted of some valuable horses, camp equipage, 
money, and a few printed books. All the 
manuscripts of Mvorcroft have been fortunately 
recovered ; and, in justice to an amiable man, 
who devoted his life to a passion for travel and 
research, they ought, long ere this, to have 
been published.”’ 

At Balkh they paid a visit to the spot where 
he was laid, and Mr. Guthrie by his side :— 

‘* It was (says their more successful follower) 
a bright moonlight night, but we had some 
difficulty in finding the spot. At last, under a 
mud wall which had been purposely thrown 
over, our eyes were directed to it. The 
bigoted people of Balkh refused permission to 
the travellers being interred in their burial 
ground ; and only sanctioned it near the city, 
upon condition of its being concealed, lest any 
Mahommedan might mistake it for a tomb of 


decayed tombs, which have been built of sun- 
dried brick ; nor are any of these ruins of an 
age prior to Mahommedanism, though Balkh 
boasts an antiquity beyond most other cities in 
the globe.” By the Asiatics it is named the 
‘ Mother of Cities,’ and said to have been 
built by Kyamoors, the founder of the Persian 
monarchy. After the conquest of Alexander 
the Great, it flourished under the name of 
Bactria, with a dynasty of Grecian kings. In 
the third century of the Christian era, ‘ Ar- 
taxerxes had his authority solemnly acknow- 
ledged in a great assembly held at Balkh, in 
Khorasan.’ It continued subject to the Per- 
sian empire, and the residence of the Archima- 
gus, or head of the Magi, till the followers of 
| Zoroaster were overthrown by the inroads of 
the caliphs. Its inhabitants were butchered 
in cold blood by Jenghis Khan; and under the 
house of Timour it became a province of the 
Mogul empire. It formed the government of 
Aurungzebe in his youth; and was at last 
|invaded by the great Nadir. On the estab- 
|lishment of the Dooranee mouarchy, after his 
ideath, it fell into the hands of the Afghans, 
| and within the last eight years has been seized 
jby the King of Bokhara, whose deputy now 
governs it. Its present population does not 
amount to 2000 souls, who are chiefly natives 
of Cabool, and the remnant of the Kara noukur, 
a description of militia established here by the 
Afghans. There are also a few Arabs. The 
Koondooz chief has marched off a great portion 
of its population, and constantly threatens the 
city ; which has driven the inhabitants to the 
neighbouring villages. In its wide area, the 
city appears to have enclosed innumerable gar- 
|dens ; which increased its size without adding 
'to its population : and from the frail materials 
lof which its buildings are constructed, the 
|foundations being only brick, I doubt if Balkh 
lever were a substantial city. There are three 











‘large colleges of a handsome structure, now in 
la state of decay, with their cells empty. A 


| mud wall surrounds a portion of the town; but 
jit must be of a late age, since it excludes the 


|ruins on every side for about two miles. The 
| citadel, or ark, on the northern side has been 
|more solidly constructed ; yet it is a place of 
{no strength. There is a stone of white marble 
|in it, which is yet pointed out as the throne of 
|Kai Kaoos, or Cyrus. Balkh stands on a 


one of the true believers, and offer up a bless-| plain, about six miles from the hills, and not 
ing as he passed it. It was impossible to view|upon them, as is erroneously represented. 
such a scene at the dead of night, without | There are many inequalities in the surround- 
many melancholy reflections. A whole party |ing fields, which may arise from ruins and 
buried within twelve miles of each other, held|rubbish. The city itself, like Babylon, has 
out small encouragement to us, who were pur-| become a perfect mine of bricks for the sur- 
suing the same track, and led on by nearly|rounding country. These are of an oblong 
similar motives. It was fortunate that the | shape, rather square. Most of the old gardens 
living experienced no such contempt as the| are now neglected and overgrown with weeds ; 
dead, for we received no slight from any one,|the aqueducts are dried up; but there are 
though our creed and our nation were not con- | clumps of trees in many directions. The 
cealed. The corpse of Moorcroft was brought | people have a great veneration for the city ; 
from Andkhooee, where he perished, at a dis-| believing it was one of the earliest peopled 
tance from his party. He was attended by a | portions of the earth, and that the re-occupa- 
few followers, all of whom were plundered by tion of it will be one of the signs of the 
the people. If he died a natural death, I do| approaching end of the world. The fruit of 
not think he sunk without exciting suspicions ; | Balkh is most luscious ; particularly the apri- 
he was unaccompanied by any of his European | cots, which are nearly as large as apples. They 
associates or confidential servants, and brought | are almost below value; for 2000 of them were 
back lifeless on a camel, after a short absence|to be purchased for a rupee; and, with iced 
of eight days; the health of Mr. Trebeck did| water, they are indeed luxuries, though dan- 
not admit of his examining the body.” gerous ones. Snow is brought in quantities 

Of Balkh, the once celebrated “mother of|from the mountains south of Balkh, about 
cities,” where the travellers remained three|twenty miles distant, and sold for a_ trifle 
days, we have little to state :— throughout the year. The climate of Balkh is 

“Its ruins extend for a circuit of about| very insalubrious, but it is not disagreeable.” 
twenty miles, but present no symptoms of mag-|_ From Balkh they crossed the Toorkmun 
nificence ; they consist of fallen mosques and/ desert to the bank of the Oxus, avoiding Kilef, 








the usual ferry, from a fear of robbers. This 
waste gave them a premonition of what ’ 
were to expect in the deserts of Tartary, 

‘‘ The mountains of Hindoo Koosh had ee 
tirely disappeared below the horizon, anda 
wide plain, like an ocean of sand, surrounded 
us on all sides. Here and there were a fey 
round huts, or, as they are called, ‘ khirgahs,’ 
the abode of the erratic Toorkmuns. The in, 
habitants were few in number: at first sight, 
they present a fierce and terrible aspect to g 
stranger. We alighted near one of their set. 
tlements ; and they strutted about dressed in 
huge black sheepskin caps, but did not molegg 
us. ° * - We had now no tent, 
nor shelter of any kind, but a coarse single 
blanket, which we used to stretch across two 
sets of panniers. Even this flimsy covering 
sheltered us from the sun’s rays; and at nighg 
we had it removed, and slept in the open air, 
Our food now consisted of bread and tea; for 
the Toorkmuns often object to dispose of their 
sheep, since it injures their estate; and we 
could only look on their countless flocks witha 
desire to possess a single lamb, which often 
could not be gratified. Europeans, who are so 
much accustomed to animal food, are sensible 
of the change to a diet of bread ; but we found 
it tolerably nutritive, and had much refresh. 
ment from the tea, which we drank with it atall 
hours. I found that abstinence from wine and 
spirits proved rather salutary than otherwise; 
and I doubt if we could have undergone the 
vicissitudes of climate, had we used such stimu. 
lants.”’ 

In fifteen hours they reached the Oxus, 
which ran before them in all the grandeur of 
solitude; and Lieutenant Burnes relates: 

** We were detained for two days on the 
banks of the river, till it came to our turn of 
the ferry-boat ; which transferred our caravan, 
on the 17th, to the northern bank, or the 
country of Toorkistan, more commonly known 
to Europeans by the name of Tartary. The 
river was upwards of 800 yards wide, and about 
20 feet deep. Its waters were loaded with clay, 
and the current passed on at the rate of about 
three miles and a half an hour. This river is 
called Jihoon and Amoo by the Asiatics.” 

The mode of crossing is singular; the boat 
being dragged across by two horses, harnessed 
like those we see in the pictured cars of Nep- 
tune, and swimming to the opposite shore 
Hereabouts another of the native tribes is 7” 
spoken of as follows : 

‘* Near the country we now entered, there is 
a tribe of Uzbeks, called Lakay, who are cele 
brated for their plundering propensities. A 
saying among them curses every one who dies 
in his bed, since a true Lakay should lay dowa 
his life in a foray or ‘chupao.’ I was told that 
the females sometimes accompany their hus 
bands on these marauding expeditions; butit 
is stated, with greater probability, that 
young ladies plunder the caravans which pass ~ 
near their home. This tribe lives near Hissaty 7 
which is a romantic neighbourhood; since” 
besides the Amazons of Lakay, three or fout 
neighbouring tribes claim a descent from Alexe 
ander the Great.” 

With this we shall conclude the present No, 
and settle ourselves at Bokhara, June 27. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
English Scenes, and English Civilisation ; % 
Sketches and Traits in the Nineteenth Cen 
tury. 3vols. 12mo. London, 1834. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 
THEsE volumes present so real and uncoloured - 
a picture of society, supposed to be settled in 9 
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neighbourhood of places called Uppinghurst 
Abberley, that we can hardly believe their 
ers to be imaginary, or the common 

ons of daily intercourse which they detail 
be invented. The views are neither pro- 
and nor philosophical, but they are natural 
accurate; so that, altogether, the author 
pears to have effected the object he proposed 
himself, and given us a plain, if not a strik- 
camera lucida representation of various 

of people, as well as individuals, who 

5 the British public, a.p. 1834. He affords 
sno opportunity for extract; but we can safely 
‘gmmend his work as being intelligent and in- 
structive. Some of his traits of character are 
well drawn, and all conduce to a good moral end. 


Autobiography and Letters of Arthur Courtenay. 
12mo. pp. 216. London, 1834. Hookham. 
A rracic tale of much verisimilitude, though 
@high colouring and horror. That our sweetest 
vices, alias crimes, are often made instruments | 
to scourge and punish us is fearfully illustrated | 
by this volume; but still we doubt that the) 
Iesson it reads is not one of moral utility. We} 
dislike all subjects of the kind which its cata-! 
Wrophe involves ; and there is a principle in| 
tuman nature which always induces men to| 
deceive themselves into the belief that they may | 
@joy the pleasures glowingly portrayed, with-| 
ot incurring the penalties attached by the| 
wuthor—a principle materially strengthened | 
When those penalties are exhibited in an extra- | 
ordinary and revolting shape. 


The Existence of other Worlds, peopled with 
Living and Intelligent Beings, deduced from 
the Nature of the Universe, &c. By Alex- 
ander Copland, Esq., Advocate. 12mo. 

p- 210. London, 1834, Rivingtons; Edin- 
h, Whyte and Co. 

CorpLaNnD appears to be a queer hand, 
somewhat facetious, but withal a pleasant per- 
on to while away an hour with in his literary | 
effusions. His volume embodies a number of | 
the conjectures which have been hazarded upon | 

population of other worlds—if inhabited, | 

what sorts of beings—and shrewd guesses 
at their forms, modes of life, fashions, opinions, 
tics, religion, and other peculiarities. As 
is not very likely that we should be able to 

W any certain light upon these topics, we 
shall decline entering upon their elaborate cri- 
ficism, and leave the curious to the variety of 
Mppositions, probabilities, analogies, and argu- 
Ments, collected by the author, and to the hy- 

eses from them which he deduces. We 

merely observe, that he thinks it may soon 
be possible, by means of the improved tele- 

Seopes of Mr. Ramage, of Aberdeen, to ascer- 

tain what kind of folks dwell in the moon, and, 

Consequently, what they are doing there—a 

Cnsummation devoutly to be wished. 

Towards the end of the book there isa bit of a 

morous poem, in which an Egyptian mummy 

informed of the wonders achieved by man 
she was embalmed ; on which the mummy 
sundry pertinent remarks, but affords 

Very trifling information in return—for she 

Says, (falsely, however, as women of all ages 
ve been false ?) 

“ ———. Even if I could call all to mind 
Which then took place, ’twould little light afford 
To such as you, who know so much already ; 
So tease no longer a just wakened lady.” 
If this were true, why should we take so 
Much pains to decipher the hieroglyphics ? ! 
The Pocket Medical Guide. By a Physician. 


Pp. 90. Glasgow, 1834, M‘Phun; London, 
Simpkin and Marshall. 








is 








18 is certainly not one of those common- 


place books which are so frequently presented 
to our notice, in medical science more than any 
other, as popular and unobjectionable. It is 
really a brief and unpretending little volume, 
containing some very good rules on diet and 
regimen, and it at least deserves perusal. 





RELIGIOUS. 


Memoir of Gordon Hall, A.M., one of the First American 
Missionaries to Bombay, by H. Bardwell. 12mo. pp. 260. 
(Andover, U. S., Flagg and Co.; London, Rich.) — An 
interesting memoir of one of the first missionaries of the 
American board, who, in the midst of his labours, fell a 
victim to cholera, aged 42. We have reason to believe 
that some of the American missions have been productive 
of much good in the East. 

The Mosaic Sabbath and the Christian Sabbath contrasted 
and erplained, &c., by J. L. Chirol, A.M. 8vo. pp. 84. 
(London, E. Wilson.)—The title-page calls this ** a clear, 
full, and free discussion ;” but those who know how many 
large volumes of learning and investigation have been be- 
stowed upon the subject will be aware that it cannot be 
very fully, though it may be very freely, treated within 
the space of 82 pages. As for the clear-ness we cannot 
say much: witness the following, as printed and punc- 
tuated —‘* Truth is indeed as eternal as the Deity— 
Himself — Men may neglect it for a time, and a long 
time: but the moment must come when the will of Pro- 
vidence will be accomplished — when,” &c. &c. Mr. Chi- 
rol’s doctrines, however, are such as would greatly im- 

prove society. He inveighs against ultra-sabbatarian and 

hypocritical observances of one day, while all the other 
six are given up to immorality, cheating, preying upon, 
and oppressing our neighbours. Verily the cloak of one 
day, however thick and large, cannot serve as a complete 
wrap-rascal for the rest of the week. 

The Literary and Theological Review, No. 1., March 
1834, conducted by Leonard Woods, Jun. (New York, 
Appleton; London, Rich.)—We have merely to mention 
this novelty as an able review of evangelical and Chris- 
tian principles; in its spirit and literature doing credit to 
the United States. 

Ten Discourses in Explanation of the Liturgy, §c., by 
Dr. Burrowes, Dean of Cork, &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 243. 
(Cork, J. Bolster.*)—When the church is said to be in 
danger, it well becomes its dignitaries, and those who 
uphold the purity of its creed and the effectiveness of its 
practice, thus to stand forward. These sermons are tem- 
perate, argumentative, and sensible. The worthy dean 
acknowledges that it would be very desirable to bring all 
dissent within the pale of one common Protestant 
church; but shews that it could not be accomplished 
without sacrifices which must destroy all unity and co- 
herence. He also contends that the experiment has 
already been tried, and failed. 

A Memoir of Richard Hatch, late Student of Baptist Col- 
lege, Bristol, with Select Remains, &c., by S. R. Allom. 
Pp. 282. (London, Cox; Simpkin and Marshall; Wight- 
man.) — An account of one of those amiable individuals 
who promised fairly for life, and whose early death 
throws an interest over their memory, especially soothing 
to their friends and admirers in the circle in which they 
moved. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Scenes and Hymns of Life, by Mrs. Hemans._12mo. 
(Edinburgh, Blackwood.) — Poems, by W. S. Roscoe. 
12mo. (London, Pickering.) — These volumes have 
pleased us with their respective beauties; but our poe- 
tical arrangements for this No. were previously too full 
for insertion; and we can only note their appearance, and 
say they are worthy of the names on their title-pages. 

Standard Novels, No. XLI. (London, Bentley.) — This 
indeed is an attractive No. wherewith to continue the 
popular series of Standard Novels. To have in one small 
volume the imaginative and magnificent ‘* Vathek ;” 
the chivalrous and imposing ‘‘ Castle of Otranto,” the 

rolific prototype of our mysterious romance; and the 
** Bravo of Venice,” the wild and stirring tale of M. G. 
Lewis—is a treat of no common sort for the lovers of 
fiction in its most palmy state and greatest variety. A 
characteristic frontispiece and vignette, and a portrait of 
Horace Walpole, embellish the work. 

Summer Rambles. Pp. 184. (London, Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co.; Liverpool, Marples and Co.)—A pretty 
little book, with plates illustrative of the pleasure to be 
derived from the pursuits of entomology and botany; 
and an agreeable companion (as far as it goes) to the 
youthful inquirer in rural scenery. 

Letters to a Man of Rank upon the impolitic tendency of 
a Motion by Col. Williams, M.P. to Repeal the Royal Mar- 
riage Act, by the Rev. G. S. Griffin-Stonestreet, F.S.A., 
Prebendary of Lincoln, &c. 8vo. pp. 72. (London, 
printed by Gilbert and Rivington.)— This is an ex- 
tremely well-reasoned pamphlet upon an interesting 
subject, agitated again this very week by a Parliament 
so overladen with business as to be obliged to declare 
it must leave many of its most important measures un- 
arranged. Had it gone to work upon these, instead of 
personal squabbles and speculative nothings, so much 
precious time would not have been wasted, and the 
country been left to groan, for at least another year, 
under heavy and unremedied evils. The author's argu- 


* J. Bolster is not a bad name for a publisher when the 
church is so vehemently assailed.-Printer’s Fiend. 








ments are conclusive upon the main points at issue; and 
Col. Williams has every way the worst of it. 

Letters and Essays in Prose and Verse, by Richard 
Sharpe. 12mo. pp. 270. (London, Moxon.) — A second 
and a very neat edition of this pleasing work, to which 
the author has now put his name; but which was suf- 
ficiently recommended to our praise by its internal merits 
on its first appearance without that passport. 

Tate’s Complete System of Commercial Arithmetic. Pp. 215. 
(London, E. Wilson; Dublin, Wakeman; Edinburgh, 
Waugh and Innes; Liverpool, J. and J. Robinson; Man- 
chester, Bancks and Co.) — A book of much value, and 
displaying ample acquaintance with the science of figures 
as applied to practical uses. It is, however, for the mer- 
cantile man, not for the tyro; and in some of the rules 
so compressed as to require much consideration, if not 
a key. 

The Mirror, Vol. XXIII. (Limbird.)—We are always 
well pleased to see one of our oldest, steadiest, and best- 
conducted contemporaries, in a collected form; and 
though we have seen these papers weekly, since the be- 
ginning of the year, we must say they lose none of their 
interest by being prefaced by a good portrait of his Grace 
the Duke of Sussex, and by having all their other pic- 
torial ornaments nicely done into a nice volume. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

On Monday various donations of books and 
insects were made to the Society’s library, and 
collections, including a valuable series of in- 
sects embedded in amber, from Dr. Berendt, of 
Dantzig. Several foreign and English eandi- 
dates were elected members, and certificates in 
favour of others were put up. The following 
papers were read :—On certain British species 
of the coleopterous genus Dromius, by C. C. 
Babington, M.A. —on a new British genus of 
neuroplerous insects belonging to the family 
Hemerobiide, by Mr. Westwood —on a new 
genus of weevils from St. Helena, by M. 
Chevrolat—— note upon the British genera 
Acentria, Acentropus, and Zancle, by Mr. 
Westwood ; and the conclusion of Mr. Tem- 
pleton’s paper upon the Thysanura Hibernica. 

A long discussion took place upon the ra- 
vages of the cane-fly, a minute species of Cicada 
of Linneus, which, at the present time, is doing 
incredible mischief in Grenada, and other West 
Indian islands. It was stated by a gentleman 
present, recently arrived from the former island, 
that the first appearance of this formidable pest, 
which, in some instances, has destroyed two- 
thirds of the crops, was immediately after a 
very violent hurricane. A committee was 
appointed with a view to discover the precise 
nature of the attacks of the insect, and, if 
possible, to suggest a remedy. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
LITERARY FUND. 
Tue annual Greenwich festival, at the Crown 
and Sceptre on Wednesday, was attended by 
between forty and fifty of the constant friends 
of this Institution, including many literary 
characters, eminent publishers, foreign and 


other visitors, artists, &c. &c. The day was 
spent in great social enjoyment, to which the 
renowned * white-bait,” and other delicacies of 
the larder and cellar, contributed their share ; 
while the musical department was delightfully 
filled up by Messrs. Broadhurst, C. Taylor, 
Chapman,* and the two fine boys, Howe and 
Coward, who have sung with them with so 
much applause at most of these entertainments 
of the season, and by two or three amateur 
contributions of much pleasantry. One of the 
latter, in praise of the small fish so celebrated 
in the summer parties down the river, excited 
bursts of laughter by its comic humour. The 
speeches of the day possessed laudable brevity : 
in some, Mr. Spottiswoode, a V.P., Mr. Burn, 
* These gentlemen most handsomely attended as vo- 
lunteers, and not professionally. It is gratifying to ob- 
serve the high talents of one class in the walks of refine- 
ment thus liberally supporting the interests of another 
class; music ought to be the friend of literature.—Zd, 
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the treasurer, Mr. Nichols, registrar, and Mr. 
Hope, auditor, enforced the high claims of the 
fund to public support ; and others called up 
Mr. James Smith, Mr. M‘Culloch, Mr. M. C. 
Wyatt, Mr. O. Rees, to return thanks for 
compliments paid to them by the meeting. 
The political stir in town prevented the attend- 
ance of several of the higher officials of the 
Society ; but notwithstanding this drawback, it 
may be doubted whether the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s and Conservative dinner, at the same 
place to-day, will be spent as cheerfully or with 
more satisfaction. 





THE ORIENTAL TRANSLATION FUND. 
Art a general meeting on Wednesday, the 
Duke of Richmond in the chair, Sir Gore 
Ouseley read the annual report, which went 
minutely over all the interesting proceedings of 
the committee, and laid a complete view of 
their past transactions, present circumstances, 
and future prospects, before the Society. No- 
thing could be more favourable than the whole 
statement, of which we shall lay an abstract as 
early as possible before our readers. 





FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Child with Flowers. Painted by Sir T. 
Lawrence ; engraved by G. T. Doo. Moon. 
WE have always thought the picture of Miss 
Murray, from which this fine print has been 
engraved, one of the most beautiful and at- 
tractive of the works of the late president ; 
uniting all the peculiar and characteristic 
qualities by which his pencil was distinguished. 
To say that Mr. Doo has exhibited his usual 
skill in transferring those qualities to copper, 
is to say, therefore, that the result is as brilliant 
and powerful a performance of its kind as any 
which the British school of engraving, high as 
its reputation stands for taste and talent, has 

ever produced. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
MR. RALPH RYLANCE, 
Diep on the 6th of June, aged 52, Mr. Ralph 
Rylance, a gentleman of great talents and 
varied acquirements. By Messrs. Longman 
and Co. his abilities, information, and in- 
dustry, were well known, and justly appre- 
ciated ; his pen had been extensively employed 
by them for many years ; and he was the author 
and translator of a multitude of publications, 
although, as to no one of them, we believe, is 
his name attached, he was not so distinguished 
in the literary world as he might otherwise have 
been. Mr. Rylance was a native of Bolton, in 
Lancashire. His early boyhood was passed in 
Liverpool, where he was honoured by the espe- 
cial notice of the late Mr. Roscoe, of whose 
kindness he always spoke with the warmest gra- 
titude, and who put him to school under the 
celebrated Lempriere. Here he acquired the 
classical languages with extraordinary facility ; 
and afterwards became so accomplished a lin- 
guist, that he could read, write, and speak, 
with fluency, no fewer than eighteen tongues, 
and not long before his death was closely study- 
ing the Welsh and Celtic, for the purpose of 
composing an ethnick essay on the affinities of 
all languages. With ancient history and lite- 
rature he was profoundly acquainted; and his 
racy English style was evidently formed on 
that of the age of Elizabeth. In politics he 


was a liberal Whig; and in religion, although 
differing from some of his nearest and dearest 
connexions, he was steadily and faithfully at- 


tached to the church of England. ‘Two of his 





most recent productions were, ** an Explana- 
tion of the doctrines of Christianity,” and 
** An Exposition of the Lord’s Prayer;” 
both of which have been mentioned in the 
Literary Gazette, with the commendation 
which the rational piety of the author, and 
the simplicity and clearness of his state- 
ments, arguments, and illustrations, deserved. 
Of the excellent qualities of his heart, the 
filial tenderness with which he watched over 
and soothed the decline of a venerable mo- 
ther (who died not above four years ago), 
afforded a convincing proof. There were few 
pleasanter companions than Mr. Rylance. The 
variety of his knowledge, the cheerfulness of 
his disposition, the unaffectedness of his cha- 
racter, and even the occasional touch of eccen- 
tricity in his manners, all contributed to make 
him as amusing and agreeable an associate as 
we ever encountered at the convivial board. 








FAIRY RINGS. 
** Oh, I see Queen Mab has been with you !” 


THE nature and origin of these green, or sour, 
annular patches of grass we frequently meet 
with in our pasturage, and commonly known 
as the production of Fairies, appear to have oc- 
cupied the attention of the learned so early as 
the thirteenth century, when Jervaise of Tille- 
berry, marshal of the Kingdom of Arles, in a 





work inscribed to the Emperor Otho IV. speaks 
thus:—*‘ It has been asserted by persons of un- 
exceptionable credit, that Fairies used to choose 
themselves gallants from among men, and re- 
ward their attachment with an affluence of 
worldly goods; but if such mortals dared to 
marry, or boast of fairy favours, they severely 
smarted for such indiscretion.” Similar tales 
still obtain currency in the province of Lan- 
guedoc, in which there is scarcely a village 
without an ancient seat or cavern that had 
once the honour of being a Fairy’s residence, 
or some spring dedicated as their lavatory. 

It seems more than probable that the idea of 
fairies is coeval with, and handed down to us 
from, the time of the Greeks and Romans, and 
to which their nymphs of the woods, moun- 
tains, and springs, bear a strong analogy; and 
an ancient scholiast on Theocritus has the 
following remark :—“ The nymphs are demons, 
which appear on the mountains in the character 
of women.” The Arabs and Orientals have 
still their Ginn and Peri, to whom they ascribe 
the most extravagant actions. Fairies have 
been described by most writers as beings of 
the softer sex, but not exclusively so; and ge- 
nerally of a diminutive size, though, Proteus- 
like, capable of assuming various forms and 
dimensions. The most charming representa- 
tion of these children of romantic fancy is to 
be found in the ** Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
of Shakespeare, which is familiar to almost 
every reader. 

The fairy ring, as was before observed, is a 
phenomenon frequently to be found in our 
fields, and supposed by the vulgar to be traced 
by the fairies in their dances by moonlight. 
There are two kinds of this ring;—the one 
about five yards in diameter, encompassed by 
a path about eighteen inches broad ; the other 
is of different dimensions, having a circum- 
ference of sour green grass. Messrs. Jessop 
and Walker, in the ** Phil. Transactions,” 
ascribes them to the effect of lightning, which 
is said to be confirmed by their frequently 
being produced after thunder-storms, as well 
as by the burnt or scorched-like appearance 
of the grass and the brittleness of its roots, 
when first observed ; but M. Cavello, in his 








ay t iedatheties, dimen ounan dae 
Treatise on Electricity, does not think that 
lightning is at all connected with their forma. 
tion. ‘* They are not,” says he, * always of 
a circular figure, and are, I imagine, rather 
beds of mushrooms than any thing else, or, 
least of all, caused by lightning.” Others, 
again, maintain that these circles are produced 
by ants, which are frequently found in great 
numbers therein. 

It appears that the majority of writers who 
have, at different periods, turned their atten. 
tion to this subject, have varied essentially in 
their conclusions, and left the natural origin 
of their subject involved in as much obscurity 
as before ; indeed, their whole reasoning seems 
to have been directed rather to the philosophy 
than to the facts of their case; and hence their 
opinions were as much at variance with the 
latter as they were with each other. 

Several years ago, I commenced a series of 
experiments, with a view to ascertain the na. 
ture and origin of these phenomena, having 
often observed their sudden appearance where 
nothing of the kind had previously existed, and 
noted that, after an existence of two or three 
years’ duration, they gradually disappeared ; nor 
can I forget the days when, full of all the le. 
gendary lore of the time, I could not pass one 
of these fairy habitations by moonlight in per- 
fect tranquillity. It was not, therefore, till 
after my return from Alma Mater that the 
thing was taken up with a view to rational 
inquiry ; and, as most of us recollect the ardour 
with which a pet subject is pursued at the 
age of twenty-two, it will excite no surprise 
to hear I was an enthusiast in the pursuit. 

My first experiment was an endeavour to 
ascertain whether these ringlets were purely 
superficial, and capable of being destroyed by 
the simple process of spade husbandry, or 
how far the sub-soil might be concerned in 
their production ; and with this view one 
was selected in a grass-field belonging to a 
scientific gentleman, who kindly permitced the 
experiment to be made. The outer circle was 
six yards in diameter, and the pathway, or 
ring, twenty-two inches broad, on which we 
found a luxuriant crop of sour dark-green 
grass, interspersed with a fair sprinkling of 
fungi (the agaricus boletus), which would have 
presented a beautiful annular border had no 
fungi been present. On this border and 
a considerable portion of the circumjacent 
ground being turned up to the depth of ten 
inches, and the rake carefully passed over It, 50 
as to finely pulverise its surface, the same 
annular pathway was still visible, distinetly 
so, and its outline well defined, having the 
appearance of earth prepared for manure by 
combustion (a practice well known to the agri- 
culturist), which, after being exposed for a few 
days to the influence of the atmosphere, be- 
came brittle and capable of pulverisation ina 
very minute degree. The whole field was 
shortly afterwards pared and burned, ploughed 
up, and sown with turnips, which prevented 
our further operations with respect to this 
ring; but the observations we bad an oppo 
tunity of making upon the succeeding crops 
were not entirely without their use. The ring 
was very conspicuous among the turnips, from 
their extraordinary height, size, and sour ap- 
pearance ; but not a single fungus _—_ 
visible during that season. The whole ry 
subjected to spade husbandry gave signs r : 
more abundant production than the other 
parts of the field, much in the same ratio * 
the saturated site of an old manure hill gives 
additional stimuli to the following crop- 
similar effect with regard to the ring wa 
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observed the next year, it being faintly visible 
yhile the crop was young — indeed the same 
night be said of the following crop (wheat) ; 
but it now became so very indistinct as to al- 
low of its form only being just recognised ; and 
in subsequent cultivation all traces of it were 
entirely lost. 

Practical men, whose opinions I value most 
highly, have since assured me, that the excess 
of fertilising power observed in the soil during 
the period of the first and second crops, might 
te owing to, and result from, the beneficial 
operation of spade culture upon this portion 
of the field rather than to any adventitious 
stimuli the soil might be said to derive from 
the presence of the phenomenon in ques- 
tin. This opinion will, however, lose a consi- 
derable portion of its weight, when we recollect, 
that the whole of the circle, as well as a portion 
of the field to a considerable extent around it, 
underwent a similar process of spade culture, 
without producing similar effects. It is also 
a well-known fact, that earth prepared by 
combustion (as was before observed), and ap- 
plied as an artificial manure, becomes as fer- 
tilising, yet as evanescent, in its effects as those 
we observed upon the present occasion. 

Having ascertained that the cause of these 
phenomena, whatever it might be, was not con- 
fined to the external surface of the earth, but 
that the soil was evidently affected to a consider- 
able depth, our next inquiry was, whether the 
fungi, with which they appear to be invariably 
associated, could possibly be that cause, or only 
theeffect? We proceeded to form a ring artifi- 
cally, by taking out the soil to the depth of ten 
inches, and filling up the cavity with a compost 
formed of rotten manure and fresh earth, on 
which, by the aid of an experienced botanist, a 
quantity of the seed of the fungi gathered from a 
natural ring was deposited secundem artem, and 
the whole covered for a while with straw, in a 
partial state of decomposition, in order to excite 
a vegetative warmth. In due time we had 
young fungi in abundance; the straw was 
gradually removed, and the agarici continued 
to flourish ; but they neither resembled the 
appearance nor character of those on the bed 
whence the seed was obtained. The ring gra- 
dually became covered with herbage, and in the 
course of a few years the ground resumed its 
former appearance. 

Our next attempt to form a ring artificially 
was by the transplantation of the soil from an 
old or natural one to a new site; and as this 
was done at a time when vegetation was most 
ative, and the agarici just peeping above the 
surface, a more satisfactory result was obtained. 

fungi appeared in clusters during the 
first year; and we had now an artificial ring, 
apparently possessing all the characteristics of a 
natural one, so that I was almost tempted to 
exclaim, Eureka! But on the second year, 
although a new crop of agaricus appeared, they 
had made considerable deviations, both inter- 
tally and externally, from the annular form, 
and were the only indications of there ever hav- 
ng existed a ring on that spot. The following 
summer saw this new creation merge again into 
‘ommon pasturage, and, 

‘* Like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a wreck behind.” 

These experiments were repeated, again and 
‘gain, with such variations only as accidental 
circumstances might suggest ; and which proved 
‘0 demonstration, that the fungi had nothing 
oe with the production of the phenomena in 
aa but were in some way or other con- 
- with their existence; yet how, or in 

t manner, did not as yet clearly appear. 








About this period, a course of lectures was 
given by a professor named Lloyd, on what he 
called the ** Philosophy of Agriculture ;” and 
who, in speaking of the fungi family generally, 
observed, ‘* that their seed was produced in in- 
calculable abundance, and being de facto an im- 
palpable powder, might be said to pervade all 
nature ; but, like the mustard and some other 
seeds, would remain in a dormant state for 
ages, unless some exciting cause might invite 
it at an earlier period into vegetative life.” 
Now, supposing this lecturer’s hypothesis to be 
correct, the production of these fungi must be 
the direct effect of these rings; and their im- | 
palpable seed, thus “ pervading all nature,”’ is | 
called into vegetative life by some latent stimu- 
lus the soil receives during their formation: 
and this idea was a sufficient temptation for us 
to try a third experiment. 

On comparing the results of our former at- 
tempts with Mr. Lloyd’s hypothesis, it was evi- 
dent that this preparation of the soil neces- 
sary for calling the agarici family into ‘* vege- 
tative life,” could be only effected through the 
agency of fire, and hence the probability of 
lightning being the agent was considerably in- 
creased; but that lightning should scorch the 
soil to the depth of ten inches or a foot below 
the surface did not appear quite so probable. 
We therefore formed another ring, upon a new 
principle, which was by disposing a quantity 
of combustible materials in the required form 
and burning them to ashes, and afterwards pro- 
moting vegetation by copious waterings, until 
the scorched grass had somewhat recovered. 
The following season crowned our wishes as 
completely as could be desired, and a fairy ring, 
in native perfection, was the result ; but dis- 
appointment is, it may be truly said, the lot of 
man — it lasted but one season, and was seen 
no more: still, a point was evidently gained. 
This cause was the true exciting one, and only 
required to be increased in intensity to render 
artificial rings of equal duration with natural 
ones. As this was the only obstacle now to be 
surmounted, a second blazing incantation was 
immediately resorted to; but this time the thing 
was overdone, for the grass was burnt up, roots 
and all—and agarici and ants, in great abun- 
dance, became the ultimate tenants of the spot. 
Unwearied by disappointment, the experiment 
was renewed with much anxiety, intending it 
to form a dernier resort. 

We now prepared a quantity of earth by 
combustion, after the manner practised by agri- 
culturists, which was carefully deposited in a 
circular trench, six yards in diameter, and two 
feet six inches in breadth, to the depth of one 
foot. This was covered with the grass previously 
taken from the spot, well watered daily for some 
time, and, when properly prepared, the grass 
was scorched by a process similar to the first 
attempt in our third experiment; and the re- 
sults obtained were as follow—viz. during that 
season the grass did not recover its vegetative 
power, but the next we had the satisfaction of 
seeing a most beautiful and well formed ring, 
the grass having put on all the excited luxu- 
riance of natural rings; and here we had the 
agaricus in abundance, mixed with another spe- 
cies of the same family (the clavaria). This 
ring assumed all the phenomena of the natural 
one, and continued in existence about four years. 
It may be right here to mention, that we mixed 
a portion of this prepared earth with an equal 
quantity of the common soil, and deposited the 
compost in a hole dug for that purpose, and 
which was closed up by replacing the turf. On 
the following year a hillock was formed on this 


by a community of ants having colonised it; 
where they continued their operations undis- 
turbed for many years. 

If any thing could now be wanting clearly 
to demonstrate the nature and properties of 
these phenomena, a most singular accident (I 
had almost said an interposition of Providence), 
served to confirm our hypothesis beyond the 
possibility of doubt; and as the case must be 
considered remarkable in whatever light it may 
be viewed, we consider it the more necessary 
to be particular as to dates. 

The summer of 1826, it will be well remem. 
bered, was excessively hot and dry, attended 
with many and singularly awful accidents, aris- 
ing from the superabundance of atmospheric 
electricity. It was immediately after one of 
those tremendous thunder-storms that word 
was brought to the author of a fine horse hav- 
ing been struck dead by the lightning in a cer- 
tain field, and that a tree, which had been left 
standing in the adjoining one, to serve as a 
rubbing-post for cattle, had been “ shivered to 
atoms.”” On minutely examining the deceased 
animal, ‘* not a hair of his coat appeared to be 
even singed, nor had the smell of fire passed on 
him’”’—if we except a small circle of an inch and 
a half in diameter on the os frontis, which was 
scorched and perfectly black; but a circular 
patch of grass, of which the deceased animal 
formed the centre, seemed much burnt; and 
precisely in a similar condition we found a 
patch of blighted grass surrounding the blasted 
tree in the neighbouring field. These sites 
were carefully noted, and the results watched 
with intense interest. In about a month after 
the accident, rings, having the brown pathway 
around their respective circumferences, were 
observed, and the following and two successive 
seasons they underwent the usual transmuta- 
tions, and disappeared in the customary way. 

Thus, after a patient series of experiments, 
made with unremitting assiduity through a 
period of ten or a dozen years, the question 
was set at rest by an event over which we could 
exercise no control; and it seemed as if Nature 
opened the door of her arcanum, to place her 
own cap-stone on the column of our labours, 
and to reward with fruition our long-protracted 
investigation. 

After all, it is, perhaps, a pity to disturb the 
harmless legends which our grand-papas instilled 
into the minds of their offspring, who lis- 
tened with outstretched necks to the varied re. 
citals of these “ sayings and doings” in faery 
land—of Oberon and his court, or the midnight 
revellings and arch waggery of Robin Goodfel- 
low —that arrant thief and mischief -loving 
sprite;—or how Titania, with her maidens, 
held her conversazione beneath the umbrageous 
shelter of some wide-spreading mushroom, lan. 
guishingly reclined amidst the alcoves of the 
fragrant honeysuckle, or sported in playful dal- 
liance on moon-beam couches, while sipping 
their acorn cups of morning dew, and listening 
to tales of scandalum magnatum— 

** Like to some dame of earthly mould.” 

Indeed, old as we are, our recollection is 
lively of the interest we took in our early days 
relative to every thing concerning this, to us, 
fearful little race—and we repeat the inquiet- 
ude we never failed to experience on passing 
their supposed haunts by moonlight. That this 
restlessness is still felt by the peasantry of the 
present day in our less populated districts, 
scarcely admits of a doubt ; although the march 
of intelligence during the last half century may 
have, and undoubtedly has, done much injury 
to the reputation, if not to the existence, of 





spot, which, on inspection, proved to be caused 


these ‘children of the mist.””> We deem it a 
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question whether another century must not 
yet pass away before they are entirely banished 
from the regions of probability. ELLIs. 





MUSIC. 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Own Friday, last week, another concert was 
given at the Hanover Square Rooms for the 
benefit of this excellent Institution, under the 
immediate patronage of their Majesties. The 
performances were of a high order, and, where 
it could be wished, furnished delightful evidence 


of the improvement of this native school, and | 


the successful tuition bestowed upon its rising 
pupils. For the finest music of the day, we 
were indebted to Lord Burghersh, whose zeal- 
ous encouragement and protection of the aca- 
demy are above all praise. It would be well 
for every public establishment to have such 
friends at their head. We see too much of 
nominal presidents, regardless vice-presidents, 
and never-acting directors. 
KING’S CONCERT ROOM. 
Signor Curioni had announced so excellent 
a selection for his annual concert on Monday, 
that there would not have been seats for above 
half the audience, had they not located them- 
selves in the orchestra and on the stage. We 
never remember to have seen this room so full, 
nor could it be more perfectly satisfied. To us 
the most attractive performances were a fan. 
tasia on the horn by Puzzi, which was finer 
than any thing we ever heard — a concerted 
piece on the violin, by the Comtesse Parra. 
vicini, who really plays remarkably well, her 
first public appearance in this country — an 
old English air, “ Woman,” — 
«« Tf she be not kind to me, 
What care I how kind she be?” 

by H. Phillips, accompanied by himself on the 
piano-forte, which he sang delightfully. Messrs. 
Moscheles and Herz played a grand concer- 
tante most splendidly on two pianofortes ; and, 
as a whole, the concert went off with great 
éclat, Grisi was in excellent voice, and Curioni 
not less so, as appeared in his duet with her, 
and in other pieces. Perhaps we might com- 
plain of there being indeed too much of a good 
thing; for, after listening with much gratifi- 
cation to the performances for nearly three 
hours, we were compelled to depart, leaving, 
apparently, two or three hours more behind us. 





DRAMA. 
THE HAYMARKET, 
Now nightly enriched with Farren, continues 
to attract good houses; there is, however, no 
novelty for us to criticise, and it is a fair sign 
that none is needed. 


VICTORIA. 

Miss Mitrorn’s tragedy goes on auspici- 
ously at this theatre; and the effects are im- 
proved as the performances mellow in their 
characters. Mrs. Waylett, Mrs. Orger, Lis- 
ton, and other very popular actors, support the 
minor pieces with their delightful talents; so 
that we may truly thank Mr. Abbott for open- 
ing a theatre of rational entertainment, and 
the fair field for dramatic writing. 





SIGHTS OF LONDON. 
WEEKS’S MUSEUM. 
Tuts curious and valuable assemblage of me- 
chanical curiosities, which has for so long 
a time been before the public, and a detailed 
description of which has already appeared in 
the Literary Gazette, will next week be dis- 
posed of by auction ; and the ‘Tarantula Spider, 





the Silver Swan, the Gold Canary Birds, the 
Musical Automata, the Temple of Perpetual 
Fountains, the Radiating Stars, and the other 
extraordinary triumphs of skil] and ingenuity 
of which it consists, will be separated, and will 
go to enrich private collections. Old recollec- 
tions lead us to lament this extinction of one of 
the ‘¢ Sights of London,”’ which, in our youth- 
ful days, and ere we had visited the metropolis, 
was always associated in our minds with West- 
minster Abbey, the Tower, St. Paul's, and its 
other * ferlies.”’ 





VARIETIES. 

Beulah Spa.—On Thursday we drove to the 
fete at this rising resort for health and plea- 
sure, and were much pleased with the appear- 
ance of the scene. The grounds are very beau- 
tiful, and while, perhaps, a thousand gay per- 
sons promenaded them, a military band, and 
Collinet’s, enlivened the walkers and the dan- 
cers with appropriate music. ‘* The minstrel,” 
as he is called, also helped to amuse the curi- 
ous ; he is apparently a clever charlatan, who, 
by the aid of a Don Juan equipment, fantastic 
ringlets, a stout frame, and a guitar ill-played 
and ill-accompanied by his voice, contrives very 
successfully to fill his pouch. The view of the 
surrounding country, especially at sunset, was 
magnificent. 

A perfect Artist, even in his own despite.—A 
warm partizan of was eulogising his 
friend in most unmeasured terms, and wound 
up with the following praise: ‘‘ By Heaven, 
sir, art is so innate in him, that if he poke the 
fire there is immediately a red-hot landscape ; | 
and I have seen him break several windows, 
every fracture in which was a striking profile 
portrait ! !” 

Mechanics.—An artisan of Boston, Lincoln- 
shire, is stated to have invented a machine, on 
a new principle, which can impel a carriage 
containing himself at the rate of ten miles an 
hour, and is applicable to all other kind of 
machinery. 

Musical Festival.—.The newspapers state 
the profits realised to be about 8000/., which 
sum will be shared by the Royal Society of 
Musicians, the Royal Academy of Music, the 
New Musical, and the Choral Funds. 

Vaurhall. — The nonsense about these gar- 
dens, which so unworthily occupied the jour- 
nals last year to the exclusion of useful 
intelligence and valuable matter, will not bear 
repetition. It is well enough to laugh at folly 
and absurdity once in a way; but there was 
something too much of this before, and it is| 
impossible to stomach it again. 

Astronomy: Sir John Herschel. — Recent 
accounts from Sir John Herschel, to a relative 
in Germany, state that he had fixed his abode 
about five miles from Cape Town, and near 
Table Mountain. His instruments had been 
safely transported to their destination, and his 
twenty-foot telescope fixed ready for making 
observations. The nights were so fine and 
clear, that three out of five were applicable to 
the unimpeded ‘ study of the stars ;” and not 
overclouded, or infected with a thick atmo- 
sphere, which so frequently interfere with the 
labours of the astronomers in Europe. 

The Collision.— We are happy to learn that 
Mr. Alderman Harmer has devised an admir- 
able mode of preventing the collision between 
two branches of the legislature, of which politi- 
cians are so apprehensive. Having some land 
on the banks of the Thames, at Greenhithe, and 
having bought all the stone of which old Lon- 
don bridge was composed, the worthy alderman 











isabout forthwith to create a new house of piers, 


ee 
The King of the Herrings has been decidedly 


murdered. A Kil-marnock (it should be Kijj. 
monarch) paper states that his majesty was 
caught at Irvine; that he was 22 inches long, 
12 inches round, and 3tlbs. weight. The regi« 
cides sold him for sixpence (as their Scotch pre. 
decessors are said to have sold a former human 
king for a groat—such is the difference in the 
value of money !), and the cannibal purchasers 
ate the King of the Herrings ! 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Familiar Anecdotes of Sir Walter Scott, by the Ettrick 
Shepherd, with a Sketch of the Life of Mr. Hogg, by 
S. D. Bloodgood, 

Dr. Croly is preparing an Essay on the Life and 
Writings of Bishop Butler, to accompany his « Analogy;” 
and Dr. Southey a Life of Dr. Watts, introductory to 
the ‘* Hore Lyrice;” both in progress for the Sacred 
Classics. 

A Collection of the Earl of Mornington—Glees, Ma- 
drigals, Rounds, Catches, and Canons, is preparing for 
publication. 

e have seen with pleasure a prospectus of the second 
volume of an_ English-German and German-English 
dictionary, by Dr. Joseph Leonard Hilpert. In co-opera- 
tion with Dr. Ernst Kircher and L. A. Spearman, con- 
tinued by Louis Siipfle at Carlsruhe. It states that two 
years have elapsed since the English-German volume, in 
two parts, was presented to the public. The entire 
manuscript for the German-English volume, forming the 
third and fourth parts, was to have been completed by 
Dr. Hilpert against the first of May, 1833, so as to allowof 
its being published in the course of 1834, when the author 
was suddenly snatched away by death. The difficulty of 
the undertaking, and the extended plan which the de- 
ceased had adopted, left the MS. incomplete; but the 
whole of this important work is now nearly ready for the 


| press, 


In the Press. 

The Rule of Life, or Guide to Practical Godliness, de- 
duced from the Sacred Scriptures. 

A Pre-existing State proved, and the Consistency of 
the Trinity exhibited upon a new Principle, by a Lay- 
man, 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Treatise on Naval Tactics, by P. Paul Hoste, trans- 
lated by Capt. J. D. Boswall, R.N., with 52 Plates, and 
additional Notes and Illustrations, 4to. 3/7. 3s. cloth— 
Twelve Discourses in Explanation of the Liturgy of the 
Church of England, by Dean Burrowes, 8vo. 8s. cloth.— 
Ina, and other Fragments, in verse, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bds.—Copy 
of the Poll on the Election of one Burgess in Parliament 
for the Borough of Cambridge, 8vo. 2s. sewed.—Ford’s 
Treatise on Dropsy, 8vo. 4s. bds.— Abdiel’s Essays on the 
Advent of Christ, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds, — Murray's Popular 
View of Chemistry, 12mo. 6s. bds.—-Occasional Thoughts, 
by the Rev. James Yonge, 18mo. Is. 6d. bds.— Moral and 
Sacred Poetry, 2d edition, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth.—South 
Australia, or a Description of the Country, illustrated by 
Charts and Views, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. — Abbott’s Child at 
Home, 18mo., 2s. 6d. cloth, — English Scenes and English 
Civilisation, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. bds. — Disquisi- 
tions on the Anti-papal Spirit which produced the Re- 
formation, by G. Rosetti, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s cloth.— 
Narrative of the Second Voyage of Capt. Ross to the 
Arctic Regions, 18mo. 3s. bds.—The Life of Mrs. Siddons, 
by Thomas Campbell, 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. bds. — Howitt’s 
Abridgment of his History of Priestcraft, fep. 8vo- 1s. 6d. 

ls.— Guide to Economy, 18mo. ls. sewed.— Clavis Ho- 
miletica, or the Clergyman’s Register of his Discourses, 
8vo. 8s. 6d. bds..—Belgium and Western Germany 183 
by Mrs. Trollope, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. bds. — Arrow- 
smith’s Map to Burnes’ Travels into Bokhara, 6v0. 
78. 6d. cloth. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


«© Delta” does not seem to be aware that the matter to 
which he alludes is a mere example of the fanfaronade 
and hoaxing, in which the periodical alluded to is in the 
habit of indulging. es. 

We are informed that an advertisement, inviting the 
Editor of the Literary Gazette to some sort of — 
versy, has appeared in the newspapers from Mr. — , 
the author of an Epic Poem, after the manner of Milton. 
As we have not seen, and do not know where to look for 
it, this is all the notice in our power. oe 

We have not seen ‘‘ The Freemason’s Review.’ 
suppose what B. O. alludes to may be part of the comms 
though certainly not communicated to us either at 0 
initiation, or when we were passed and raised. ’ 

The Authoress of ‘* Dacre,” we rather incline to guess, 
is a near relative of the noble Editress, and the wife = 
distinguished novelist. But whoever may be concerned, 
it reflects honour on the taste and talents of all partie -_ 

Our poetical correspondent (W. B.) at the Hotwe ~ 
Bristol, whatever he may do when drinking the wate , 
ought never to write verses for publication **1n haste. 

A. G. is poetical, but not Sufficiently correct for pub- 
lication. ee 

Erratum.—In our last, page 461, col. 2, third line 
from the bottom, for Khy Ceree, read Khyberee, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


TATUE of the late EARL of DUDLEY’S 


DOG, BASHAW.— To the Public. However sensibly I } 
must feel the extraordinary conduct of the Executors of the late | 
far! of Dudley, in withholding the fulfilment of the act and | 
wish of their principal, the satisfaction of having completed a 
york, which was an object so dear to the heart of that kind and 
ealightened Nobleman, in a manner which has given so much 
gatification to the many personal friends of the late Earl, and 
ghich has been so warmly eulogised by thousands of personages | 
high distinction for rank and for taste in the fine arts,—by 
the ablest critics, and by eminent artists, is in a peculiar degree 
consolatory to my feelings. " . . 

Under this grateful impression, and in compliance with the 
recommendation of many honoured individuals, I am induced to 
sabmit the Statue I have executed of Lord Dudley’s favourite 
Newfoundland Dog, Bashaw, to the inspection of the Public ; 
snd should it be favoured with that patronage which I am en- } 
couraged to hope it may receive, I shall be but too happy to 
offer it for the National Gallery, where, to my great pride and 
delight, numbers of the most distinguished connoisseurs of every 
class have suggested it ought to be placed. 

MATTHEW COTES WYATT. 





| 
} 





INSTITUTION, 
PALL MALL. 


The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by Ancient Masters, 
from the Collections of His Most Gracious Majesty, the Most No- | 
ble the Marquess of Westminster, and the Right Hon, Sir Charles | 
Bagot, G.C.B., is open daily, from Ten in the Morning until Six | 
in the Evening. 

Admission, 1s.—Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


IVERPOOL ANNUAL EXHIBITION. | 


The Artists of Great Britain are hereby respectfully | 
informed, that the Tenth Annual Exhibition of the Works o 
Living Artists will Open this Season, on the 18th day of August | 
next, in the New Exhibition Rooms, Church Street; and that 
the Annual Grant of the Corporation of One Hundred Pounds 
vill be awarded, in a Prize of Fifty Pounds for the best Picture 
in Oi, and the remainder in smaller amounts for the best 
Works executed by British Artists, 

All Works of Art will be received (directed to the Secretary, 
at the Exhibition Rooms) from the 2ist of July to the 4th of | 
August inclusive. | 

It is requested that all Pictures, &c. from London may be sent | 
through Messrs. Pickford and Co, by Canal; and from other | 
Places by the most convenient Water Conveyances. | 
SAMUEL EGLINGTON, | 

| 








Secretary to the Academy. 





OYAL MANCHESTER INSTITU. | 
TION. 
Pietures in Oil and Water Colours, Sculpture, &c. &c. intended 
for Exhibition, will be received from the 16th to 31st instant, in- 
clusive; and must be forwarded through Messrs. Kenworthy and | 
Son, Carriers, or by any other more convenient Water Convey- | 


ance. 
T. W. WINSTANLEY, Hon, Secretary. | 
Manchester, 2d July, 1834, 
. | 


0 TOURISTS, DRAUGHTSMEN, &c. 
Burgess’s Patent Paneidolon, for sketching any Descrip- 
tion of Country or Architecture, however complicated, without 
any previous knowledge of Drawing, may now be had at 134 
Sloane Street, Chelsea, 


0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—Two 
Ladies, residing in a healthy and pleasant Situation, who 
undertake the charge of a select and limited number of little 
Boys, under the age of Seven Years, have now T /acancies. 
Itis their endeavour to unite the happiness of home to a mater- 
nal care and the advantage of a private education. 
References of the highest respectability. Address, post-paid, 
tol. L., Mrs. Searle's, Bookseller, 77 Grosvenor Street, Gros- 
venor Square. 


\ ECHANICAL PERSPECTIVE.—A 


: Description of a Pocket Instrument for Sketching from 
Nature, and of a new and remarkably firm Tripod-Staff, &c. 
By FRANCIS RONALDS, Esq. 2d edition. 
: Hunter, St. Paul's, 
N.B. The Instruments themselves are sold by Cary, 181 Strand, 


ry This day is published, 
HE PARISH BEADLE, 
RED after WILKIE, most beautifully engraved in Line by 
BACH, Prints, 2l. 2s.; Proofs, 4l. 4s.; India Proofs, 
&l, 6; Before Letters, 8/, &s. 
london: Hodgson, Boys, and Graves, Printsellers to the King, 
6 Pall Mall. 


AUTION.—The PATENT EVER. 
Bc POINTED PENCIL, an instrument universally al- 
re to be of the greatest utility, and particularly recommended 
Pen Public ; but care must be taken in purchasing the Patent 
utili (as well as the Leads for replenishing the same), as the 
ey depends on the mathematical nicety with which they are 


nau diect Fraud.— The Patentees inform the Public, that all 
veal is having Steel Points are frauds, and, to avoid all incon- 
: oun the following remarks on purchasing will insure them 
Pr gs article:— See the Pencil has the name “ 8. Mordan 
p » Makers and Patentees,” on the body of the case. The 
Ph ge for replenishing the case have on eac OX a 
ing-w, ‘lt, with the ward “* Warranted” on it, and a red seal- 
. ax impression, bearing the initials “ $. M. and Co.” 
wal oueers in London and the provincial Towns would do 
wale serve the above remarks, to prevent their being im- 
He » the Public being much inconvenienced in not being 
Pelied with the genuine article. 





MUSIC. 
OORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 


Just published, the Tenth and concluding Number of 
the above celebrated Work, arranged, with Symphonies and Ac- 


companiments, by 
HENRY R. BISHOP. 

Price 15s. containing 
Though humble the Banquet The Night Dance 
Sing, sweet Harp There are Sounds of Mirth 
Song of the Battle Eve Oh! Arranmore 
The Wandering Bard Lay his Sword by his Side 
Alone in Crowds Oh! could we do with this 
I’ve a Secret to tell thee world of ours. 
Song of Innisfail 

Supplement to Ditto, 

Price 5s. containing 
The Wine-cup is circling From this hour the pledge is 
The Dream of those Days ive 

Silence is in our festal halls, 


This Work is now complete, and may be had in Ten Numbers, | Living, No. III.: 





In 2 vols. price 10s. boards, 


HILIP VAN ARTEVELDE; a Dra- 
matic Rony HENRY TAYLOR, Esq. 


Also, 
1. Curiosities of Literature. 6 vols. price 


30s. cloth. 

2. Genius of Judaism. Price 7s. 6d. boards. 
3. Last Essays of Elia. Price 9s. boards, 

Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





The July Number of 


THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


contains, among other interesting papers— 

Gilbert Gurney, by the Author of ** Sayings and Doings,” 
Chapter I.— The Squire of Old England — The Infernal Mar- 
riage, by the Author of “ Vivian Grey”— Sketches of Human 
Folly, No ss-directed Letter — Glimpses of Lafayette, 





and of a few of his Friends — Lines on Ditton — Dialogues of the 


Mr. Ewart, M.P. for Liverpool, and Sir 


price 15s. each, and concluding Supplement, price 5s.; or in Five | Martin Archer Shee; Sir Charles Wetherell and Mr. Baines, 


Volumes, bound in cloth, price 1/. 10s. each. 
ondon: Published by J. Power, 34 Strand. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Price 6s. boards, as 
ETTERS from the SWAN RIVER. 
By G. F. MOORE, Esq. 
Now filling a judicial Situation in that Settlement. 
Edited by MARTIN DOYLE. 

«A great deal of practical information, especially useful to 
such as are about to emigrate, is contained in this volume; and 
we should not do justice to Martin Doyle’s editorship, if we did 
not acknowledge also that, with his usual tact, he has furnished 
forth a very interesting book for those who, instead of crossing 
the Atlantic, intend for all the winters of their natural lives to 
cross their legs by their fire-sides in Old England.”—Felix Far- 
ley’s Bris‘ol Journal, 

London: Orr and Smith; W. Curry and Son, Dublin. 
LADY CHARLOTTE BURY’S NEW WORK. 
n 3 vols. post 8vo. 
HE DISINHERITED, 
and the ENSNARED. 
y the Authoress of “ Flirtation,” &c. 
Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street. 


Just published, 2d edition, 1 vol. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


COMPLETE DICTIONARY of DIET, | + 


&c.; being a Treatise upon (as Conducive to Health) 
every description ot Food, both solid and fluid; giving its His- 
tory as well as Effect upon the Human Frame. 


By the Author of the “‘ Medical and Surgical Dictionary,” 


&c. &c. 

«* The volume before us contains a vast deal of information.”— 
Literary Gazette, 

“‘ This is decidedly a very useful work,”—Court Journal. 

«« Indeed we like the book amazingly, and hope there may be a 
diamond edition published ; then, whenever we go to a feast east 
of Temple Bar, it shall be our vade mecum. The work is replete 
with useful and valuable information, and ought to be in every 
library.”—Metropolitan Magazine. 

“ It is clearly written, and the advice contained in it good and 
wholesome—it is a practical and sound volume.”—Sunday Times. 
London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 

n 2 vols. post 8vo. 


I 
wAYINGS and DOINGS in AMERICA. 


“« This work gives us a most vivid picture of manners in 
America—a picture that no professed dissertation on the subject 
could have equalled. It has much wit and many striking beau- 
ties.” —Metropolitan. 

In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
Brother Tragedians. 
By Miss Isabella Hill. 

«« The accomplished author of this book has here produced an 
instructive, pleasing, and pathetic story — pure, chaste, and well 
imagined. The narrative is one of intense interest.”— Court 
Journal. 

Saunders and Otley, Public Library, Conduit Street. 





NEW WORKS OF FICTION, 
Just published by Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street. 


THE CAPTIVES in INDIA. 
By Mrs. HOFLAND. 3 vols. 


«« The account of one of the most extraordinary journeys ever 
performed by a female, embodied in an interesting narrative.”— 
Literary Gazette, 1 


Helen. 
By Maria Edgeworth. 3 vols. 

«If any one will, after reading ‘ Helen,’ turn to even the best 
of her old novels, he will feel that in all the more profound and 
permanently pleasing beauties of moral delineation, the artist has 
made marked progress.”—Quarterly Review, June 1834. 


Ill. 
New edition, revised and corrected, 3 vols. 
The Chaperon. 
Edited by Lady Dacre. 
«¢ A work which will go far to raise the standard by which pro- 
ductions of this school have of late years been judged,.”—Quar- 
terly Review. 





IV. 
The Headsman. 
By the Author of the “ Spy,” the “ Pilot,” &c. 3 vols. 
es Has many scenes of touching loveliness.” —Athenaum, 
Second edition, with new Introduction, in 3 vols, 
Godolphin ; or, the Oath. 

«« Will be universally read, and as universally admired. le 
will establish for the writer a reputation equal to that of the best 








| 
| 





authors in our language.”—Town, 





M.P.— Ode to Mr. Owen—A Party of Pleasure; being a painful 
retrospect of a Trip— Une Maitresse Femme — The Debtor's Ex- 
perience — Monthly Commentary on Men and Things; and the 
usual Varieties in Art, Science, Criticism, Biography, &c. 
Published for H. Colburn by R. Bentley. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


In 2 vols. small 8vo. price 10s. in cloth, 


N ILITARY MEMOIRS of FIELD 
MARSHAL the DUKE of WELLINGTON. 
By MAJOR MOYLE SHERER. 

«« We cannot refrain from noticing the accuracy of Major She- 
rer’s well-written and interesting narrative.”—Quarterly Review. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
Of whom may be had, uniform with the above, 

. * "ay r 
Life and Reign of George IV. By W. Wal. 
lace, Esq. 8 vols. 15s. 
Historical Memoirs of the House of Bourbon. 


2 vols, 10s. 








Just received, price 5s. 


7 x > 
HE LITERARY and THEOLOGICAL 
REVIEW. 
Conducted by LEONARD WOODS, jun. 
No. Il. for June. Published Quarterly, at New York. 
Contents. 

I. The Philosophy of the Mind. By the Rev. Leonard Woods, 
D.D.—II. Language of Signs, auxiliary to the Christian Mis- 
sionary. By the Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet—III. Review of 
Yana’s Poems—IV. A suffering and atoning Messiah taught in 
the Old Testament. Translated from Hengstenberg’s Christolo. 
gie—V. Review of Abercrombie on the Moral Feelings, &c, &c. 

*,* No. I. for March, may also be had. 
O. Rich, 12 Red Lion Square. 





In 3 vols. 12mo. price 18s. 
TE PAUVPER BO Xz 
By ROSALIA ST. CLAIR, 
Author of the Sailor Boy, Soldier Boy, Doomed One, &c. 
Printed for A. K. Newman and Co, London, 


Where may be had, published this Summer, 
Personation. By Selina Davenport. 


16s. 6d. 
The Abbess, a Romance. By W. H. Ire-~ 
By Mrs. 


land. 3 vols. 2d edition, 16s, 6d, 
Ellen, Countess of Castle Howel. 
Bennett. 4 vols. 2d edition, ll. 
Matilda and Malek Adhill. By Madam Cot. 
tin, Author of Elizabeth of Siberia, &c. 4 vols. 5th edition, 1/7, 


3 vols. 


On the 30th of June was papery price 6s. the Thirty-first 
vYumber 


THE BRITISH CRITIC, QUARTERLY 
THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, and ECCLESIASTICAL 
RECORD. 

Reviews: Life and Writings of Rev. Richard Watson — The 
Pulpit, Preacher, &c.—Nature and Origin of Oaths—Poetical 
Works of Crabbe—Earl Rosse on the Truth of Christian Reve- 
lation —- Sermons by Le Bas and Shuttleworth; the Church 
and Churchmen—Character of Modern Works on Physical Sci- 
ence—Jacobite Memoirs of the Rebellion of 1745—Holman’s Voy- 
ages and Travels—Religious Instruction of the People—On the 
Admission of Dissenters to Degrees in the English Universities— 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. Ecclesiastical Re- 
cord, containing—l. A Summary of Events connected with the 
Church and the Cause of Christianity, forming a brief but com- 
prehensive Ecclesiastical History of the present Period—2. No- 
tices of all the principal new Theological Works, under a method- 
ical Arrangement. 

Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 

Mr. Don's improved edition of Miller's Gardener's Dictionary. 

Handsomely printed in 4to. with numerous Woodcuts, price 
3l. 12s. each, in boards, the Firat and Second Volumes of 


~ 170 , x 

GENERAL SYSTEM of GARDEN. 

ING and BOTANY, containing a complete Enumera- 

tion and Description of all Plants hitherto known, with their 

generic and specific Characters, Places of Growth, Time of Flow- 

ering, Mode of Culture, and their Uses in Medicine and Domestic 

Economy : founded upon Miller's Gardener’s Dictionary, and ar- 
ranged according to the Natural System. 

By GEORGE DON, F.L.S. 

London: Printed for J.,G., and F. Rivington; J. and W. T. 
Clarke; Longman and Co.; T. Cadell; J. Richardson; Jeffery 
and Son; Baldwin and Cradock; J. Booker; J. Booth; Harvey 
and Darton; 8. Bagster; Sherwood and Co.; Harding and Le- 
pard; J.T. Setchel; Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin and Marshall; 
and E. Hodgson. 

«* The Third Volume is in great forwardness. A Glossary is 
given in the First Volume, and an Index to each. The Work 
may also hag had in Parts (of which Twenty-four are published), 
at 6s. each. 
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4to. 21. 28. 
RANSACTIONS of thee ROYAL 
SOCIETY of LITERATURE, Vol. 11. Part II. 
Contents. 
I. Granville Penn on an Ode of Horace. 
II. Dr. Nolan on the Music of the Greeks. 
III. Archdeacon Todd on the Services rendered to Literature 
by, nage reg Laud. 
1V. Dr, Jamieson on the Vitrified Forts of Scotland. 
V. Sharon Turner on the Asiatic Origin of the Anglo-Saxons. 
VI, Sir Thomas nig a on Monastic Libraries and Archives 
in French Flander: 
VII. Rev. T. D. ‘Fosbroke on Parliaments before the Time of 


Edward I 

VIII. Prince Hoare on the Moral Character of Shakespeare's 
Dramas, &c. 

IX. Dr. Jamieson on the Antiquity of the earliest Scottish 


Coins extant. 
. W. R. Hamilton on the Descent of Apollo in the First Book 
of the Iliad. 
. Rev, F. Nolan on the Grecian Rose. 
X11. Mr. Roscoe on the MS. Library at Holkham. 
XIII. Colonel Leake on the Inscription found at gin 
XIV. S. T. Coleridge on the Prometheus of A’schylus, ee the 
Mysteries of Ancient Greece. 
Xv. a: W. Schlegel de l'Origine des Hindoos. 
XVI. C. Wordsworth on an Inscription found at Athens, in 
33. 


XVII. J. G. Wilkinson on the Vocal Powers of the Statue of 
Memnon. 
XVIII, Tomlinson on the Sarcophagus in the British Museum, 
called the Tomb of Alexander. _ 
XIX. Mr. Arundell’s Discoveries in Asia Minor; the Sites of 
Colosse, and Antioch of Pisidia. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





GUIDE-BOOKS FOR THE CONTINENT. ; 
RS. STARKE’S DIRECTIONS for 
TRAVELLERS. Post 8vo. 8th edition, 15s. 
2. Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau. 
New edition, 12s. , : 
3. Belgium and Western Germany in 1833. 
By Mrs. Trollope. 2 vol 
4. Family Tour through Holland and up the 


Rhine, 1 vol. 5s. ‘ 
5. Autumn near the Rhine. 8vo. 14s. 


6. Simond’s Switzerland. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
7. Dates and Distances; shewing what may 
be done in a Tour of Sixteen Months. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
8. Matthews’ Diary of an Invalid. 1 vol. 
9. Forsyth’s Antiquities and Arts of Italy. 
1 vol. 
10. Rome in the Nineteenth Century, 3 vols. 
small 8vo. 12. Ils. 6d. A ; 
. Barrow’s Excursions in the North of 
Europe. Post 8vo. 12s. 
12. A Year in Spee. 
* 2 vols. post Bvo. 16. 
13. Dr. James Clarke’s Medical Advice for 
Invalids, on Climate. 8vo. 128, 
John cabins Albemarle Street. 
ublished this day, 
NHE CIVIL ENGINEER is now on sale. 
Division I. containing Boulton and Watt's Portable 
Steam Engine, complete. 
Twelve imperial folio Pilates, and Book of Descriptive 
References, One Guinea. 

Ackermann, 96 Strand; Weale, Architectural Library, High 
Holborn; Taylor, Architectural Library, Holborn; Hebert, 
Cheapside; Blunt and Stephenson, Civil Engineers, 57 Great Or- 
mond Street; and of all —— and Foreign Booksellers. 


-_ 
— 


By a Young Ameri- 


Ina, a portable vol. with 4 Views s and Mape, 15s. boun nd, 

UIDE to all the WATERING and SEA- 

BATHING PLACES, including the Scotch Watering 

Places; containing a full Account of each Place and its Envi- 

rons, and forming an agreeable Companion during a Residence 

at any of the Places, or during a Summer Tour. With a Descrip- 

tion of the Lakes, and a Tour through Wales. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, ooo and Longman. 
Of whom may be h 

The Original Picture of ote, re-edited 

by J. Britton, F.S.A. 27th edition, a6 iews, Maps, and Plans. 
9s. neatly bound; with the Maps only, 6s. 


The ealy complete Peerage in On One Vv elume, price 1l. 8s. 
bi 
EBRETT’S COM PLETE PEERAGE 
of the United Ringaom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The twentieth edition, edited 
LLIAM COURTHOPE, Esq. 

*,* This edition may be considered an entirely new book, 
every part having been scrupulously corrected after the most dili- 
gent inquiry and research. The Arms are all newly Drawn by 
Harvey, with the utmost attention to the most minute Heraldic 
distinctions. A new and complete List of the Dormant and Ex- 
tinct Peerage is now first added to the work. 

mdon: Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington; Longman and 
Co.; J. and W. T. Clarke; T. Cadell; John Richardson; J. M. 
Richardson; Baldwin and Cradock; S. Bagster; J. Booker; J. 
Booth ; Hatchard and Son; R. Scholey; Hamilton and Co.; Sher- 
wood and Co.; Parbury and Co.; E. Hodgson; W. Pickering; 
E. Lloyd; T. and W. Boone; Houlston and Son; J. Temple- 
man; and F. Mason. 


2mo. price 5s. boards 
HE EXISTENCE of OTHER WORL DS, 
PEOPLED with LIVING and INTELLIGENT BEINGS, 
deduced from the Nature of the Universe. To which is added, 
Modern Discoveries and Times peetraeten with the State of 
Knowledge of the Ancient Egyptia: 
By "ALEXANDER Ct COPLAND, Esq. 
Advocate. 
Printed for sta G, 43 and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
dd Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





In 2 vols, 8vo. 
UROPEAN COLONIES, 
In various Parts of the World, 
Viewed in their Social, Moral, and Physical Condition. 
By JOHN HOWISON, Esq. 
Author of “ Sketches of Upper Canada.’ 
a Richard ers New Burlington Street. 
n 3 vols. post 8vo 


YESHA, "the MAID of KARS. 
By JAMES MORIER, Esq 
Author of ‘* Zohrab, the Hostage,” * Hawi Baba,” &c. 

“A more animating and exciting story could hardly be con- 
ceived. There runs through the whole of it, in the character of 
Ayesha herself, a strain of pure genial tenderness of conception, 
such as might be envied by any poet that ever wrote.” —Quarterly 
Review, June 1834, 

Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
, 
Zohrab, the Hostage, 
Third edition, revised and corrected, 3 vols. 

“The best novel that has appeared for many years past.” 

Quarterly Revi 


| 








Ur. Be Bec ford’ s New W ork. 
In 2 vols, 8vo. 


T A L 


Y. 
With Sketches of Spain and Portugal. 
In a Series of Letters, written during a Residence in 
those Countrie: 
By the Author of « Vathek. , 
Now first published. 

“« This work is from the pen of Mr. Beckford, the author of the 
celebrated story, ‘ Vathek,’ and the recent possessor of the magni- 
ticent Abbey at Fonthill. It will be found unlike any book of 
travels in prose that exists in any European language. Some 
immortal passages in ‘ Gray’s Letters’ and ‘ Byron’s Diaries,’ are 
the only things in our tongue that come near the profound melan- 
choly, blended with the picturesque of description, at once true 
and startling, of these extraordinary pages. We risk nothing in 
predicting that this work will henceforth be classed among the 
most elegant productions of modern literature.”—Quarterly Re- 
view, June 1834, 

Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street. 
CHEAPEST PERIODICAL PUBLISHED. 
Complete in | vol. neatly bound, price 6s. printed uniformly with 
the Waverley Novels, Byron's Works, &c. 2 

T ) K. 


' 


ys 
\ By WILLIAM BECKFORD, Esq. 
With Two Engravings. 
The Bravo of Venice, 
By M. G. Lewis, Esq. And 
The Castle of Otranto, 
By Horace Walpole (Ear! of Orford). 
With a Portrait and Memoir of the Author. 
Being the 4st Vol. of 
The Standard Novels and Romances. 
Publishing Recent fe forming a Collection of 
THE ecg ODERN WORKS vel FICTION, 
iefly by Living Write 
Richard ‘Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street, 


NEW WORKS, 
Just samen ve Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street. 
ols. 8vo. with Map and Plates, 


HE L EE of HENRY SALT, Esq. 


F.R.S 
His Britannic Majesty's late Consul-General in Egypt. 
neluding his C epg 
By JOHN JAMES HALLS, Esq. 

One of the most important works of the season, possessing 
theawo-fold attraction of a book of travels in a high ly interesting 
country, and the history of a man of first-rate science and enter- 
prises United Service Gazette, 


II. 
be The Life of a Soldier. 
ts By a Field Officer. 
A Narrative a” hheg Saar Years’ Service in various Parts 
f the World. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
“The autiior’s | life has been one of unusual vicissitude, even 
forasoldier. Itis an exceedingly interesting book.”—Observer. 
, IIL, 
“Two Years at Sea. 
By Jane Roberts. 1! vol. 8vo. with Plates 
“« The fair author has seen a great deal of the world on land 
and water, and she describes what she has seen in a neat, clear, 
and circumstantial manner.”—Lilerary Gazette. 


IV, 
Recollections of a Naval Life. 
By Capt. James Scott, R.N. 3 vols. post & 

Containing Anecdotes of Napoleon, the Duke of WwW ellington, 
Lord Nelson, Sir Peter Parker, Commodore Decater, General 
Ross, Sir Alexander se ag Commodore Barney, Captain Na- 
pier, C a Beckwith, . 

“ which every Englishrban ought to read.” —Morning 
Post. 


V. 
New edition, revised and corrected, with new and valuable 
‘ Additions, in 1 vol. 8vo. with Plates, 
Excursions in New South Wales, &c. 
By Lieut. Breton, R.N 
In the Years 1830, 31, 32, 33; therefore, comprising the most 
recent account of the actual condition of these Colonies. 
** We have seen no work on the subject of greater probity, intel- 
ligence, or value.” aaron Gazette. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


On the 1 U" in 3 vols. 
UA 





ENRI TRE; or, the 
Days of the League. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
NE” Ye) in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
H 13 a Novel. 


T YLN 
z tm AS HOOD, Esq. 
London: "A. H, Baily and Co. 83 Cornhill. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 














Family Library. 
On Wednesday next will be published, Vols. ao and XLVI, 
of the Family Library, bein 
- NIVERSAL HISTORY 
By the late ALEXANDER FRASER TY TLER, 
ord Woodhowrelee 
(Now complete, i in Six Volumes of the Family Library. ) 
As there is no Universal History now in the hands of the En. 
glish reader, except an enormous collec ton, Occupying near] 
thirty large octavo volumes, the production of a compact “a4 
elegant epitome—not prepared hastily, to meet the demand if 
the hour—but the result of the life-long t! ought ard exertion of 
: Seger ean man of letters—can hardly, it is presumed, 
ail to be considered as filling up an important b! 
lar literature of the day = 3 iat 
ohn Moncey; scares Street. 


On Ww ednesday next, the most recent agg for Travel lers 
up the Rhine. 2 vols 
ELGIUM and WESTERN. GERMANY, 
in 1833. With Excursions to Wisbaden, Baden-B; 
Cassel, Hanover, the Hartz Mountains, &c. &c = ater, 
By Mrs. TROLLOPE, 
Authoress of “« The Domestic Manners of the Americans,” 
John murray, a Street. 








For Tourists in the Highlands. 

In the course of the Month of July, in one pocket volume, 
post 8vo., accompanied by a most elaborate and ¢ omplete Map, 
engraved by Arrowsmith, and containing the most recent 
information respecting Roads, &c. for the Use of Travellers, 


UIDE to the HIGHLANDS and 
ISLANDS of SCOTLAND, including ORKNEY and 
ZETLAND; descriptive of aya hes enery, Statistics, Antiqui- 
ties, and Natural History, with r erous Historical Notices, 
By GEORGE ‘ANDERSON, 
General Secretary to the Northern Institution for the 
Promotion of Science and L es 
And PETER ANDERSON 
Secretary to the Inverness Society for the Education of the 
Poor in the Highlands. 

This work is the result of an extensive and familiar acquaint 
ance with the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, and the various 
publications relating tothem. The authors are constantly resi- 
dent in the Highlands, and have enjoyed peculiar opportunities 
of personally visiting and examining, and they have purposely 
inspected almost every scene and object described in their work. 
In any instances where this is not the case, they have been at 
pains to procure authentic information from persons on the spot. 
The design of the undertaking is to present a full, but succinct, 
delineation of this part of the kingdom, in a style interesting to 
the general reader, but so arranged as to form a complete Travel 
ler’s Guide. Such a work has been long and much wanted. 
The materials of the present volume have been gradually accu- 
mulating in the authors’ hands for upwards of ten years; and 
thus, not being a hasty production, it will, it is hoped, prove an 
acceptable and useful contribution to the history of the Nort) 
of Scotland. 





Jobn Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Sold by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom, 





RITISH WEST-INDIAN COLONIES. 
Being the Second Volume of Mr. MONTGOMERY 
MARTIN'S History of the British Colonies. Compiled from 
Official aad hitherto unpublished Documents, with fine original 
Maps by Walker, price 21s, morocco cloth. 
Printed for Cochrane and M‘Crone, 11 Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, 
* ol. I. containing Possessions in Asia. 
8 New ‘Burling zton Street, July 1834. 
Mr. Bentley will publish the following New Works during 
the present Month :— 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 
ISCOVERIES in ASIA MINOR, 
including a Description of the Ruins of Antioch in 
Pisidia, and several other Cities. 
By Rev. F. V. I. ARUNDELL, 
British Chaplain at Smyrna. 
II. 
France, 
Social, Literary, and Political. 
By Henry L. Bulwer, Esq. M.P. 2 vols. 


III. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Engravings by Landseer, 
he Angler in Wales. 


By Captain Medwin, 
Author of «* Conversations with Lord Byron.’ 


Iv. 
Third edition, revised and corrected by the Author, with 
Additions, 2 vols, post 8vo. 
England and the English. 
By E. L. Bulwer, Esq. M.P. 


V. 
New edition, —— Ne 2 vols. 8vo. with a 4to. Atlas 
1 Plates, 
Oriental Memoirs. 
Comprising a Narrative of 17 Years’ Residence in India. 
y James Forbes, Esq. 
Edited by his Daughter, the Countess ae Montalembert- 


The poster’ in Ireland ; 
or, an Englishman’s Ramble through Munster ‘and Connaught, 
during the Summer of 1833. 
Two vols. post 8vo. with Plates. 





LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A- SCRIPPS, an 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7 Wellington Stree 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13 South Moulton Street, riggs 
Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98 Royal Bachange; oe 
Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill; ieee . 
Black, Edinburgh ; Smith and Son, D. Robertson, and Pat cae 
and Rutherglen, Glasgow , and J. Cumming, Dublin. —Ag? 
for America, O. Rich, 12 Red Lion Square, London. 


J. MOYES, 28 Castle Street, Leicester Square. 
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